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North America Board 
To Go On Inspection 
Trip Through Canada 


President Diemand to Head Group 
That will Meet Leaders in Fi- 
nance, Industry, Other Lines 


SEE CANADIAN AGENTS TOO 


Opportunity to View Firsthand 
Economic Growth and Future 
Prospects of Entire Region 


Philadelphia—The board of directors 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
and its affiliated companies—Philadel- 
phia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., and 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America—will visit Canada for two 
weeks this spring to inspect the compa- 
nies’ operations and to meet with lead- 
ers in Canadian business and govern- 
ment. Announcement of the tour was 
made by John A. Diemand, president of 
the worldwide property and liability in- 
surance organization at its Philadelphia 
headquarters. 

The board will leave Philadelphia on 
May 29, stopping at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver be- 
fore returning on June 13. A meeting 
isalso planned for Seattle on the return 
journey from the Pacific Coast. 


To Meet Canadian Agents 


In meetings, conferences and indus- 
trial plant tours now being arranged by 
H. C. Mills, resident vice president of 
the North America Companies, Toronto, 
the directors will meet with most of the 
3000 Canadian agents who represent the 
companies and with insurance brokers. 
Meetings are also being scheduled with 
leaders in publishing, finance, commerce, 
industry, mining, transportation and 
government. 

For the first time in the 163-year his- 
tory of the North America, a meeting of 
the directors will be held outside of the 
United States. On Wednesday, June 1, 
the June meeting of the board will be 
held in Toronto. 

The Canadian trip will mark the third 
time in as many years that the North 
America’s board of directors has em- 
barked upon an extensive inspection 
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Over $1.3 Billion 
Insurance 
in Force 






JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Mr. 
y | 


Says: 


“The 4% interest now 










being paid on dividend 

accumulations makes it possible 

for Jefferson Standard contracts to offer a larger 
profit at maturity or retirement. Our policyholders 
receive a greater return for their premium invest- 


ment—yes, 4% interest makes a big difference.” 


Jefterson \tandard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 














Can Vary Premium 
Differential If Rate 


Fair, Reasonable 


N. Y. Dept. Rules Within Policy 
Plan and Issue Age Where 
Coverage Amount Differs 


DEPUTY HARRIS’ DECISION 


Heretofore, Companies Have Ap- 
plied Premium Principle Differ- 
entials to “Special” Policies 


The New York Insurance Department, 
in recognition of the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of life insurance general 
expenses represent per policy expense, 
has ruled that life insurance may vary 
premium rates for life and endowment 
policies by amount of insurance provided 


_they can justify the differentials. Ruling 


was made by Deputy Superintendent and 
Counsel Raymond Harris. 


Text of Ruling 


The ruling of Deputy Harris follows: 

“Section 209 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law prohibits any authorized life 
insurance company from making or per- 
mitting any unfair discrimination be- 
tween individuals of the same class and 
of equal expectation of life, in the 
amount or payment of premiums, or 
rates charged by it for policies of life 
insurance, or in the dividends or other 
benefits payable thereon, or in any of 
the terms and conditions thereof. 

“Obviously, the insurer in its under- 
writing and determination of premium 
rates must group or classify policies so 
that broad insurance averages may be 
applied. Provided the classifications are 
reasonable, the manner of grouping and 
the degree of refinement in such group- 
ing or classification rests with the man- 
agement of the insurer. 


Construes Term “Class” 


“The statute does not require that 
classes shall be limited to groups based 
on differences in mortality only. On the 
contrary, the term ‘class’ is to be con- 
strued broadly to take account of all 
elements involving common characteris- 
tics of the class. However, the statute 
imposes a responsibility on the insurer 
to justify any system of groupings or 
rate classifications as well as the results 
flowing therefrom as being reasonable, 
equitable and non-discriminatory. This 
means, in our opinion, that where pre- 
mium rates vary according to the amount 
of insurance, consideration must be given 
not only to the average size of the policy 
but to any greater or lesser costs at- 
tributable to other factors. 

“Therefore, subject to the insurer's re- 
sponsibility referred to above, it is our 
opinion that it is permissible under the 
statute for a company to adopt pre- 
mium rates which, within a policy plan 
and issue age, vary by amount of insur- 
ance. As to non-forfeiture values and 
dividends, they should conform with 
principles of equity.” 
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of the more controversial as- 
ld age security as seen in the 
operation of the U.S. Social Security 
program were appraised by M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the board of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, in an address last week 
hefore the American Philosophical Soci- 
etv in Philadelphia. Mr. Linton is pe- 
culiarly qualified for such an_ under- 
taking for he was closely identified with 
the preliminary activities leading up to 
the Social Security Act and was a_mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Council 
on Social Security of 1938 and again in 
1948. One of the leading actuaries of 
the country, past president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, now the Society 
of Actuaries, past president of the Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
chairman since its organization of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
he is also president of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and is 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Society before which he spoke. 


Some_ 
pects of O 


Basic Philosophy of Social Security 

Our Social Security program, Mr. Lin- 
ton said, was originally planned so that 
benefits would represent a basic floor of 
protection. Discussing the recent change 
in the base from $3,600: to $4,200, he 
said it seemed to indicate a present trend 
to swing attention away from the lower 
income groups who really should receive 
the greater attention. At the same time 
he questioned whether the current lev- 
els of benefits were any longer the basic 
floor of protection originally intended. 
He pointed out that payments to a man 
and wife, each over 65, will be 50% or 
more of average wages where such wages 
do not exceed $280 a month, equivalent 
to $3,468 a year; a figure which is higher 
than the current median wage for cov- 
ered workers in this country today. 

Mr. Linton decried the possible use 
of an automatic escalator clause to raise 
benefit levels. He pointed out that sim- 
ply by this device of advocating a yearly 
percentage increase in benefits—say 1% 
for each year participation in the plan— 
aload could be put on the economy that 
would be 30% or 40% heavier for tax- 
payers of the future. 


Economic Burden and Estimates of Cost 

In discussing the economic burden of 
dependent children and the aged popula- 
tion, Linton pointed out that the total 
dependency index (including these two 
groups) which fell steadily for the 60 
years prior to 1940, and, therefore, con- 
tributed to the increasing prosperity of 
that period, has now turned upward. 
Sumner Slichter has estimated that the 
production of working persons over 65, 
has a value of some $14 billion each 
vear. Mr. Linton indicated that it is an 
Important obligation of society to see to 
it that older persons able and desiring 
to work should have the opportunity 
so as to avail themselves of the average 
living standards of our country. 

In discussing the estimates of Social 
Security program costs Mr. Linton indi- 
rated that no estimate of future costs 
tan do more than represent guesses. 
‘ome low-cost estimates indicate an ac- 
cumulated fund of $263 billion avail- 
able 65 years from now, whereas high- 
‘ost estimates indicate the fund will 
‘lave been exhausted in 40 years. Point- 
ng out that there will be a heavy burden 
‘I! costs increasing steadily, he ques- 
toned whether producing groups in the 
‘ture will be willing to pay directly or 
Indirectly for the protection of the then 
ged the equivalent of 8, 10 or 12% 
t their payrolls. 


The Work Clause 
lt. Linton pointed out that in the 
4's unemployment was widespread and 
rere was a general feeling that one 
‘the functions of old-age benefits was 





























to remove old people from the labor 
market to enable young people to find 
jobs. Now, however, the work clause 
has been liberalized far beyond this point 
and there are those who would push a 
further enlargement. These folks use 
the argument that payroll taxes paid 
entitle a person to receive benefits at age 
65 irrespective of current earnings. Lin- 
ton feels that this argument.is not valid 
since the OASI system has received in 
taxes from or on behalf of the person 
now receiving benefits less than 5% of 
the value of the benefits, in the extreme 
case of any individual, about 10%. He 
pointed out that if this theory were 
adopted, then every employed person 
upon reaching age 65 would receive an 
increase in income if he continued in his 
old job, and questioned whether that’s a 
desirable use of the funds of the Social 
Security program. The additional cost 
would be nearly $2 billion a year. 


Coverage 


Mr. Linton divided the 10% of work- 
ers still remaining ineligible for Social 
Security into four groups— Armed 
Forces, U. S. Civil Service, Police and 
Firemen, Lawyers and Doctors, Miscel- 
laneous. In discussing these groups he 
indicated that the probability is that the 
Armed Forces will, be brought into cov- 
erage. Civil Service workers do not 
presently look favorably on Social Se- 
curity and will probably continue to 
favor their own independent pension 
system under which they feel they are 
likely to fare better. Linton feels that 
from the point of view of the country 
as a whole and of those who go into 
and out of employment in the system, 
inclusion of the group in the OASIT sys- 
tem would be advantageous. 

Professional groups, such as lawyers 
and those engaged in some form of med- 
ical practice, believe that they will be 
able to earn substantial sums from their 
professions between the ages of 65 and 
72 (when the work clause goes off) 
and hence wouldn’t be able to collect 
the old age benefits for which they have 
been paying a partial amount from 
their salaries. This reasoning for a 
time kept life insurance agents work- 
ing on commission out of the OASI sys- 
tem but as the work clause was liber- 
alized and survivorship benefits increased 
and were better understood, the attitude 
of the rank and file changed. Mr. Lin- 
ton guesses that it won’t be long be- 
fore similar forces would bring about a 
reversal of the present stand of the 
lawyers and tmedical men. He pointed 
out that the attitude of these profes- 
sional groups may be to a degree deter- 
mined by the consideration Congress 
is now giving to a proposal that would 
enable self-employed persons to deduct, 
within limits, the amounts paid by them 
for private old age retirement protection. 


The Retired Unprotected Aged 


This is a subject which has generated 
much heat and revolves around what 
should be done about those aged 65 or 
over who are now retired but were never 
able to qualify for OASI benefits. Linton 
pointed out that private industry, in 
setting up pension plans, takes care of 
those who were covered for a very brief 
time before they retired by adding funds 
of its own to the general pension fund. 
Naturally, the young employes make 
their contributions over the years so that 
an accumulation is in hand when they 
are ready for retirement. Linton pointed 
out that today’s OASI plan is not one 
of savings but rather a compulsory con- 
tribution to a general fund to pay bene- 
fits to current retired aged. Today’s 
contributor in return looks forward to 
benefits in his old age fo be financed 
by compulsory contributions imposed 
upon the workers of that future day. 





M. A. Linton Appraises Some Controversial 


Phases Of Old Age Security 


When OASI was set up certain work- 
ers were not included and as old age 
came upon them it was necessary to 
form a separate Federal-state agency to 
provide for them—OAA (Old-Age As- 
sistance) on the basis of needs tests. 
Linton showed how the states vary in 
the needs tests upon which hinge the 
payment of benefits. For instance in 
New Jersey 4.6% of those over age 65 
received OAA assistance in June of 1954 
whereas in neighboring New York the 
figures were 7.5%, California, 25.8% and 
in Louisiana, 57.8%. 

Mr. Linton felt that it was not fair to 
the old people to have them subjected 
to such wide variations as far as the 
Federal share of OAA is concerned. He 
would favor bringing the present re- 
tired unprotected aged into the OASI 
program on a minimum monthly basis 
of sav $35 and then allowing the indi- 
vidual states to add what they felt was 
needed. 

Discussing the case for “blanketing-in” 
all the retired unprotected old people 
into the OASI program, Linton showed 
that about 4.3 million people would be 
involved, of whom 85% are aged 70 or 
over. The net additional cost would be 
less than a billion a year, decreasing 
as this group of oldsters passes out of 
the picture. The amount would be much 
less than the gratituous increases made 
in the benefits of OASI beneficiaries 
without requiring any additional contri- 
butions on their part. 


The Role of Old Age Assistance 


Mr. Linton pointed out that it was 
anticipated when the Old-Age Assistance 
program was adopted that its need would 
hecome progressively less. He indicated 
the reasons why it has not followed the 
originally hoped for pattern—the infla- 
tion of the 1940's, the inflexibility of the 
OASI system which was not adjusted to 
the higher living costs until 1950, and the 
lack of full coverage of all types of 
employment in the original act. He 
pointed out a danger now existing, that 
OAA will come to be looked upon as 
a permanent program designed to sup- 
plement the enlarged OAST benefits. A 
number of the states have already taken 
steps in this direction. Warning of this 
“double-decker” system he indicated that 
a first step toward meeting this situa- 
tion should be a change in the law to 
provide that all OAA payments to those 
receiving Social Security should be 
shared 50-50 by the Federal Government 
and the states, thus changing the pres- 
ent plan of having the Federal Govern- 
ment pay 80% of the first $25 and the 
states only 20%. 


Taxes and Reserve 


The contingency reserve of the OASI 
system while it sounds high at $21 billion 
is actually about $13 billion short of the 
amount that would be needed to pay the 
future benefits of those already on the 
rolls. Linton indicated that from this 
point of view there is not a dollar of 
savings on hand to provide benefits for 
those who retire in the future. Under 
a true savings plan of financing OASI 
an ultimate reserve or trust fund of the 
order of $250 to $300 billion would have 
to be contemplated. 

Linton pointed out that such a savings 
plan would have placed a double burden 
on this generation of workers—first they 
would be paying general taxes to provide 
large sums to finance OASI benefits to 
current beneficiaries and in the second 
place they would be paying payroll taxes 
which would be accumulating as a huge 
fund to provide their own benefits in the 
future. He pointed out that caution is 
clearly indicated in the making of any 
promises of further benefit increases un- 
less we ourselves are willing to shoulder 
corresponding burdens. 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


Linton clearly indicated that a savings 
plan operation is not practicable. He 
underlined a few additional reasons why 
he felt the huge accumulation of a trust 
fund will not be carried out. For one 
thing, the impact on the economy of the 
country would be marked if so large a 
proportion of funds that could otherwise 
be spent on consumers goods were in- 
vested in Government debt. Also there 
would be the problem of protecting the 
system from benefit raids of one kind 
or another. The average man_ simply 
would not be able to see the logic of 
allowing so much apparently unneeded 
money going into Government bonds and 
would be more inclined to demand a 
liberalization of benefits which could 
eventually wreck the whole’ program. 
He stated that it is the impracticability 
of these alternatives that will compel 
the OASI system over the years to be 
operated on a substantially pay-as-you- 
go plan. 

Nature of Reserves 


Mr. Linton took issue with those who 
have charged that because the OASI 
trustees invest their funds in Govern- 
ment bonds, the funding and reserve 
strength is unsafe. He pointed out that 
it is strange that this charge should 
be made against the OASI trust fund 
and not against the many other Govern- 
ment trust funds invested in Govern 
ment bonds. He pointed out that among 
these other reserve funds the Govern- 
ment life insurance issued in connection 
with World Wars I and II, the funds 


representing postal savings deposits and 


the reserve funds constituting the un- 
employment trust fund. The bonds in 
these funds are tangible assets which 


are being bought and sold by the funds 
as circumstances indicate. When it 
comes to dealing with these Government 
bonds, those who own them find them to 
be extremely valuable and are 
not concerned that the Government had 
“spent the money.” 

He pointed out that some critics ad- 
vocate that the Social Security reserve 
fund should not be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds but directly in securities 
which build up the productive capacity 
of the country. Obviously, this question 
has far-reaching implications because it 
would mean that we would have to be 
prepared to embark on a program which 
would bring production facilities under 
Government ownership. He _ indicated 
that so long as this country believes in 
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1955 OFF TO 


A FLYING START! 


25 agents in United States and Canada 


win special recognition for 


outstanding sales records in January! 


1954 was a great year at New York Life. 
1955 promises to be even greater—due 
largely to the efforts of New York Life 
agents like the ones shown here. 

During the month of January, each of 
these agents led his particular office in 
percentage of increase in paid volume over 
his average monthly paid business for the 
previous year. Furthermore, each agent’s 
production was on a minimum of at least 
five lives. The business was applied for in 


January and paid by the end of February. 

To honor these men and women, testi- 
monial lunches and dinners were scheduled 
in their home communities across the 
United States, in Canada and Hawaii. 

New York Life is proud of the outstand- 
ing work being done by its representatives 
everywhere. In congratulating these early 
leaders for 1955, the Company pledges its 
broadest support to make their future suc- 
cesses even greater. 


New York Life =~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ig A GOOP man 
A MUTUAL COMPANY wy lic FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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H. A. Loewenheim in New 
Offices at 341 Madison Ave. 


Pach Bros., N.Y. 


H. A. LOEWENHEIM 

Harold A. Loewenheim, manager in 
New York for Home Life of New York, 
is now located in new and larger quar- 
ters at 341 Madison Avenue. The move 
to the new location, where a complete 
floor is occupied, was made necessary 
because of the agency’s growth and to 


more adequately Saalic future expansion. 

Based on 1954 production, the Loewen- 
heim agency placed eighth among. all 
Home Life agencies, and for the first 
quarter of this year has advanced to the 


number three position in agency stand- 
ings. 

The Loewenheim agency, now in its 
sixth year of operation, houses 15 full- 
time producers. Six members of the 
production staff received the National 
Quality Award, four are Chartered Life 
Underwriters, and two others are in the 
process of studying for the CLU desig- 


nation. 
Associate 

Sidney Sternhell, 

a unit within the 


manager of the agency is 
CLU, who is building 
agency. 


J. T. Jenkins, Jr., W. E. Stokes 
Made K. C. Life Gen’! Agts. 


Two general agents appointed by Kan- 
sas City Life recently are James T. 
Jenkins, Jr., Selma, Alabama, and Wil- 
liam E. Stokes, Park Forest, [linois. 

Mr. Jenkins has been in the life insur- 
ance business for 20 years. He first 
was associated as an agent and super- 
visor, with his father, who was a gen- 
eral agent in Mississippi for 25 years. 
He later had two years as a_ partner- 
general agent with his father, the late 
James Talmadge Jenkins, in northern 
Mississippi. He has been a_ personal 
producer, manager, broker and general 
agent for other companies before be- 


coming associated with Kansas City Life. 


Mr. Stokes, a native Kansas Citian, 
began his business career as a motor 
car salesman. From 1942 to 1945, he 
served as a_ staff sergeant with the 
\rmy. He was a salesman for Mont 
gomery, Ward & Co. for about three 
years, before going with an insurance 
company in 1949. A year later he was 


promoted to supervisor, then became a 
regional supervisor and traveled through- 


out six states, recruiting and training 
new agents and managers, and setting 
up new offices, for three years prior to 


joining Kansas City Life. 


Colonial Life Dividend 


The board of directors of Colonial 
Life of America announced the payment 
of a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share to be payable on June 15 to stock- 
holders of record June 3. 





Equitable Group Changes; 
Open Miami Group Office 


Four promotions in the Group depart- 
ment of Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
9% announced by Vice President 


ety 
Merle A. Gulick. ; 

James O'Neil, formerly assistant di- 
rector of field services, has been named 


the manager of the Group 
Three former service super- 
visors — Vincent J. Lynch, Edwin T. 
Hanney, and Louis J. Junod, Jr.—have 
been appointed assistant divisional Group 
managers. Mr. Lynch, stationed in Al- 
bany, and Mr. Hanney in Rochester, will 
furnish assistance in Group sales _ to 
agents in the eastern and western New 
York divisions, respectively. Mr. Junod, 
with headquarters at Memphis, will per- 
form the same service in the mid-south 
division. 

Also announced was the opening of 
a Group sales and_ service office at 
Miami, Fla. It will be directed by serv- 
ice supervisors Alvin A. Thrun and 
Alvyn Cohen under the supervision of 
divisional group manager A. H. Fowle, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville. 


PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARIES 

Five managers of The Prudential dis- 
trict offices in New England and Middle 
Atlantic states recently celebrated anni- 
versaries of from 25 to 35 years with the 
company. 


assistant to 
department. 





[wo 35-year veterans—James_  F. 
Meehan, manager of New York’s Mel- 
rose district, and John R. Gilroy, head 


of Prudential’s Johnstown (Pa.) district 
—had the longest service of the group. 
Duncan J. McAlpine, manager of the 
Roxbury district, Boston, and Thomas 
P. Cassidy, manager at Stamford, Conn., 
were next with 30 years each. A 25th 
anniversary was celebrated by Walter 
R. West, head of the district office at 
Middletown, N. Y 


Franklin Life Electronics Operations 


Albert C. Vanselow, assistant vice 
president of Franklin Life is in charge 
of ihe company’s Univac_ operations. 
The system the company has installed 
includes the Central Computer, ten Uni- 
servos, one Uniprinter and one High 
Speed Printer. In addition, the com- 
pany has eight Unitypers and will even- 
tually have a total of 18. A Card-to- 
Tape Converter will be installed on a 
temporary basis to be used only during 
the period required for conversion from 
punched cards to magnetic tape. 

The Franklin’s Univac system is op- 
erated by its own staff of nine elec- 
tronic engineers, technicians and oper- 
ators who work on a two-shift basis. In 
addition, nine are cur- 
rently working on the company’s more 
than 80 programs, some of which have 
been conwletely checked on the com- 
puter and others are in the process of 
being programmed. 

Franklin’s computer at present is op- 
erated 16 hours a day, five days a week. 
Eight hours are now devoted to veri- 
fication of the company’s names and ad- 
dresses and training of technicians and 
operators, and the other eight-hour shift 
is scheduled for computer checking of 
new programs. 

When the acceptance tests have been 
completed the company will begin to 
convert its master file, made up of in- 
formation obtained from both punched 
cards and manual records. The master 
file will be used as a basis from which 
all premiums due and policy loan inter- 


programmers 





Crown Life Opens New Building to Public 
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Crown Life Insurance Co. has opened 


the front doors of its new $5 million 
building to the public. On Toronto's 
“Insurance Row” at Church and Bloor 


Streets, the seven-story, ultra-modern 
home of Canada’s youngest billion dollar 
insurance company will have hundreds 
of visitors inspecting. 

\ green random stone patio surround- 
ing six polished marble planting boxes 
extending the full length of the building, 
creates the illusion of a suburban at- 
mosphere. Through the full glass front 
which screens the lobby visitors can 
see an interior which blends with the 
distinctive architecture. The lobby ceil- 


ing is finished in Canadian bleached oak 
with 
foyer. 
suggestive of 


spotlights inset to illuminate the 
A hand-wrought jewelled fixture 
Crown Life’s world-wide 
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lobby. On each 
wood carvings of Canadian ducks 
and partridge blend with an inside gar- 
den of flowers in season. 


facilities dominates the 
wall, 


The building is equipped with com- 
pletely automatic “Traflomatic” eleva- 
tors. Safety features combined with sim- 
ple operation require a maze of elec- 
tronic devices of which the passenger 
only sees a small part. Each elevator has 
an electric eye; a pressure-bar door- 
open release, and a two-way inter-com- 
munication system. 

After the visitor leaves the lobby, a 
tightly-knit, well- organized office layout, 
designed for efficiency is seen on all 
sides. 

An application for life insurance 
progresses through ten closely associated 
departments on two floors and _ policies 
are issued in a matter of hours. 








ALBERT C. VANSELOW 


est will be selected and billed as wel 
as dividends selected and checks pre. 
pared. In addition, when premiums are 

paid the commissions of agents will }e 
aieiiaed. accounts maintained  an/ 
checks prepared as a part of the agenc 
commission accounting procedure. The 
valuation of policy reserves will also be 
run from this master file. 

In order to operate on a cycle billing 
basis the master file will be maintained 
in due day order, thus permitting selec. 
tion of premiums and_ dividends ani 
policy loan interest simultaneously. 





Union Mutual Director 

Dr. Charles Franklin Phillips, presi- 
dent of Bates College of Lewiston, Me, 
was elected to the board of directors oi 
Union Mutual Life. Announcement of 
Dr. Phillips’ election was made by Wai- 
leigh B. Drummond, chairman of the 
board. 

Dr. Phillips, born in 1910, became the 
fourth president of Bates College in 
June of 1944. He was graduated from 
Colgate University, magna cum laude, in 
1931. He was also elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa as an undergraduate at Colgate 
He did his gradi ite study at Harvari 
School of Business Administration, re 
ceiving his Ph.D. in Economies in 19} 


i] 





Old Age Security 


(Continued from Page 3) 
free enterprise and not in national s0- 
cialism it will reject any such proposal 
The cure would be worse than the dis- 
ease. 


Double Taxation 


It is charged that the country ' 
forced to pay OASI taxes, a considerable 
part of which are later invested in Gov: 
ernment IOU’s. To pay interest on these 
1OU’s and finally to pay the principal 
other taxes must be raised. This, it 
claimed, is unjustified double taxation. 

Mr. Linton pointed out that Social 
Security taxes are special purpose ané 
not general taxes and have a resemblance 
to premiums of life insurance compa 
nies for future benefits. When there's 
excess of i income Over outgo the trustees 
invest it in Government bonds. Wher 
the OASI trust fund collects interest 
on its bonds the general taxes raised t 
pay this interest serve a dual pu 
They, first of all, pay the interest which 
would have to be paid in any event mM 
matter who owned its bonds, and in adéi- 
tion make it unnecessary, to the amout! 
of the interest, to raise payroll taxes 
or to draw upon general revenues !0 
meet OASI outgo. 
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Stop promising yourself that “someday” 
you’re going to do something about 
selling Life insurance to your general 
clients. Take steps now to give them 
complete service. Of course, full com- 
missions to you. 


The first important step is getting in 
touch with your Travelers Life brokerage 
man, who’s been specially trained 

to assist you with your Life problems. 
He’s a specialist in Life insurance, 
skilled in programming both Business Life 
and the personal lines. He’s ready 

to serve you! 


Of course, there’s no charge for his help. 
Why not call your nearest Travelers 
Life brokerage man now? He is as close 
as your telephone. 


Or . . . fill out the coupon and send 
it to us. 





THE TRAVELERS, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut ! 





I am interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please have your nearest 
brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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Sherman-Crohn Head 
U. S. Life’s No. 2 Agency 


RECOGNIZED AT CONVENTION 





Have Operated Constitution Agency in 
Uptown N. Y. for 214 Years; 1954 
Paid-For Topped $5,200,000 





The Constitution Agency, Inc., gen- 
eral agent of United States Life at 119 
W. 57th Street, New York, won recog- 
nition at the recent Palm 
vention of that company for having the 
second year persistency on life 
among all agencies country- 
organization. In addition 


3each con- 
best 
business 
wide of the 





Otto M. Sherman Frank T. Crohn, 
CLU 


second “in 
life 
nationwide. 
for attendance at 


Agency rated 


leadership in 


Constitution 


outstanding produc- 


volume” Seven of 


tion and 


its agents qualified 


this convention, 
this 
Sherman as 


Frank T. 


Organized 2% years ago, agency 
Otto M. 


and 


is operated by 


president and treasurer 


Crohn, CLU, as vice president and sec- 
retary. Their first full year’s produc- 
tion (1953) resulted in a paid-for vol- 
ume of $2,790,000 while last year as a 


a stepped up program of bro- 
paid- 
This 


result of 
line service, 
$5,200,000. 
was an increase of 100%. 

Messrs. Sherman and Crohn have 
the emphasis on personalized service in 


kerage and surplus 


for business topped 
almost 


put 


the building of their agency. This has 
had its reflection particularly in their 
pension trust department. Mr. Sher- 
man says that in the past six months 
“we have installed seven pension plans 
for clients of our brokers. Four of 
these brokers had no previous experi- 
ence in handling a pension case. Natu- 
rally they appreciated the assistance we 
were glad to give in installing the plan 


from beginning to end.” 


Careers of Sherman and Crohn 


insurance 
practicing 
vears. He 


entering the life 
Sherman was a 
attorney in New York for 17 
held government posts in the 1940's, 
serving as a regional price attorney for 
the OPA in the New York area em- 
bracing six states and the District of 
Columbia. His tax work proved a step- 
ping stone to the estate planning field 
and he joined the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society as an agent in 1949 
and a year later became assistant .man- 
ager in the agency then headed by 
Meyer Goldstein. 
It was through 
he got acquainted with 
who had served as assistant 
of the late Abe Rosenstein’s 
Equitable Society for two years. 


Before 


field Mr. 


connection that 
Frank Crohn 
manager 
agency of 


When 


this 


Mr. Rosenstein, one of Equitable’s most 
successful managers, died in 1949 Mr. 
Crohn continued as assistant manager 
in the then new agency setup under 
Mr. Goldstein’s managership. He and 
Mr. Sherman worked closely together 
and their two units accounted for a 
sizable portion of the agency’s paid-for. 

In 1952 they were invited by the 
United States Life to join the organi- 


zation as general agents and their suc- 
cess to date is indicative of the wisdom 
of their move. Present quarters where 
a staff of two girls and three men is 
maintained will soon be outgrown. 


N. Y. Life Promotes Edwards 
And Satter on Pacific Coast 


Charles F. Edwards, CLU, has been 
promoted by New York Life to field vice 
president of South Pacific division, suc- 
ceeding G. Thomas McElwrath, CLU, 
recently elected vice president with over- 
all supervision of management and sales 
training at home office as well as field 
relations activities. At same time Frank 
W. Satter has been made North Pacific 
division superintendent of agencies which 
Mr. Edwards had. The latter is a 
past president of Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Edwards had formerly 
managed the Seattle and then the Los 
Angeles branches. 

Mr. Satter joined New York Life in 
1934 as a branch office clerk, then be- 
came an agent and in 1942 was made an 

manager of the Montana 
After being manager of the Fort 
then of the Denver 
Montana where 


post 


assistant 
branch. 
Wayne branch and 
branch he returned to 


he made a remarkable record, the branch 
having four million dollar producers. He 
was president of Montana Life Under- 
writers Association. 








GROUP MAN AVAILABLE 
Group insurance sales and service super- 
visor, age 36, desires new connection. 
Ten years’ experience in all phases of 
group work. College graduate. Salary 
desired $10,000. Box 2307, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York 38. 











United Benefit Life and 
Mutual of Omaha Meeting 


R. B. Condon, general agent for Mu- 
tual of Omaha and United Benefit Life 
in Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
president of the two companies’ South- 
ern General Agents Association, which 
recently concluded their three-day an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta. E. C. Vernon of 
Jackson, Miss., was elected vice presi- 


dent, and Frank S. Stout, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., was named secretary-treasurer. 
W. J. Morgan of Columbia, S. C., is 


the retiring president. 


. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of 
Omaha, and N. Murray Longworth, 
United Benefit president, both of 
Omaha, were the principal speakers at 


the annual meeting. Both predicted con- 
tinued growth for their two companies. 
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is a common concept 
among Equitable Life of 
lowa field associates. It is 
a daily working philosophy 
and a basic objective. 
Working membership in 
NALU, the annual attain- 
ment of the National Qual- 
ity Award, and successful 
study for the CLU desig- 
nation are characteristic 
aims and activities. All are 
part. of the Company's 
fieldwide watchword — 
"Keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters". 
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Manager at Philadelphia 
For Mutual of New York 





VESPER L. WURSTER 

Vesper L. Wurster, CLU, has been 
promoted to manager of the Philadelphic 
agency for Mutual Life of New York 
He has been acting manager since las 
September, when he succeeded A. Ff 
Haas, who resigned his managerial dutie i 
to accept a new assignment as Mutual 0 
New York’s Philadelphia specialist in in 
surance plans for employe groups. 

Mr. Whurster’s entire life insurance 
career has been with Mutual of Nei 
York. He joined the company in 19353 
an agency employe in Buffalo. He was 
senior clerk in the agency when he leit 
for military service in 1943. He served in 
Army Airborne Divisions during Worl 
War II and returned to Buffalo as: 
field representative in 1946. Later that 
year he was promoted to assistant mat: 
ager of the agency. 

In April, 1954, Mr. Wurster was at: 
vanced to training assistant at the hont 
office in New York City, and in Septen: 
ber he went to Philadelphia as_ acting 
manager. He received his CLU design 
tion in 1953. 








New Penn Mutual Gen. Agts 
Named in Several Cities 


With the appointment of James W. 
Lantz, Jr., as superintendent of agencité 
at home office of Penn Mutual Life 
James E. Miller becomes general aget! 
of the Long Beach, Cal., agency. Julit' 
S. Brown succeeds Duane D. Guerin # 
general agent 3 Cincinnati. Wayne 
Dorman, CLU, has been assigned to the 
Washington, D. C, agency in place @ 
Joseph A. Marr who has asked to 
relieved of managerial duties after be 
ing general agent since 1931. Earl £ 
Clark succeeds Tom E. Lipscomb as get 
eral agent in Louisville. 











































Atlanta Agency 
wr nnns 
President’s Trophy 


Harry I. Davis, General Agent 
from 1914 until April 1,1955, 
when he retired from manage- 
ment responsibilities, built 
our Atlanta Agency to its pres- 
ent great stature. In 1954, 
Atlanta sold $12,801,000 
ordinary and $1,552,000 
group, and had 13 Leaders 
Club members, 7 M.D.R.T. 
members, and 10 N.Q.A. win- 
ners among 16 full-time rep- 
resentatives. 
























With ordinary sales of 
$11,357,000, our Rochester 
Agency, Clarence A. Grim- 
mett, Jr., General Agent, 
1953 President’s Trophy 
winner, had 12 Leaders 
Club members, 4 M.D.R.T. 
members, and 8 N.Q.A. 
winners. 










Our Los Angeles Agency, John W. Yates and Robert L. 
Woods, C.L.U., General Agents, sold $21,815,000 ordi- 
nary, 27% of this by men in their first and second contract 
years, and $3,737,000 group, and had 21 Leaders Club 


tual oi 
t in in- 








urance members, 6 M.D.R.T. members, 11 C.L.U.’s, and 18 
f Nei N.Q.A. winners. 
1935 as 
Le wai 
he left 
, Our Syracuse Agency, Har 
rved it Our New York City Agency, C. Condend /. heoed 
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Lawrence E. Simon, General 
Agent, delivered $20,436,- 
000 ordinary and $10,682,- 
000 group, and had 16 
Leaders Club members, 5 
M.D.R.T. members, 11 
C.L.U.’s, and 9 N.Q.A. 


winners, 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Life Insurance Company =- 





THE POLICYHOLDER'S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agent, delivered $9,083,000 
ordinary, 31% of this by 
first and second contract 
year men, and $961,000 
group, and had 11 Leaders 
Club members, 2 M.D.R.T. 
members, 3 C.L.U.’s, and 
10 N.Q.A. winners. 
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Franklin Names Palmieri 
Waterbury General Agent 





JAMES PALMIERI 
James Palmieri has been appointed 
general agent in Waterbury, Conn., for 


Ill., accord- 
ing to an announcement released by Al- 
Mehrbach, Jr., Franklin vice presi- 
charge of New England 


Franklin Life of Springfield, 


bert 
dent in the 
states. 

Mr. Palmieri has been associated with 
Metropolitan Life since 1942. His in- 
surance career was interrupted for serv- 
ice with the Army in the 
but upon his release he 


European 
Theater, again 
joined Metropolitan, and 
ently qualified for that company’s honor 


has consist- 


clubs. 


In his new association with the Frank- 


lin, Mr. Palmieri will develop an agency 
organization in the - Waterbury area. 
The rapidly expanding New England 
i a of the Franklin has just re- 


ported over $1,000,000 of new sales dur- 
ing the month of April. 


INVESTMENT ASSISTANTS 
Appointment of Robert J. McConkey 
and Grant W. Dominy Announced 
By Great-West Life 

Robert J. McConkey and Grant W. 
Dominy have been appointed investment 
assistants of Great-West Life. 

Mr. McConkey, a native of Winnipeg, 
joined Great-West Life’s securities de- 
partment in 1950 after receiving his Mas- 
ter of Commerce degree from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He received a B. Comm. 
degree from the University of Manitoba 
in 1949, 

Mr. Dominy, a native of Edmonton, 
Alta., joined the securities department of 
Great-West Life as a securities analyst 
in 1952 after graduating as Master of 
Business Administration from the ia 
versity of Chicago. He received a B.. 
degree from the University of havena’ in 
1949. 


Hirst Suggests “Fund” 
To Study Inflation 


PROTECTING VALUE OF DOLLAR 





Counsel of N. Y. State Association of 
LU, Talks to New York Mid- 
town Managers Ass’n 
The biggest problem facing the policy- 
holders of the nation, and, therefore, the 
agents who sell and sold these policies, 
is that of inflation. It is because of in- 
flation that there has been such popular 
growth as that witnessed in mutual in- 
vestment funds, organization of so many 
new life companies featuring the tontine 
idea, and emphasis on the price of 

insurance. 

This view was given to the Midtown 
Managers Association of New York City 
by Albert Hirst, counsel of New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
talking recently at the Uptown Club. He 
concluded his talk with the recommenda- 
tion that the anti-inflation forces of the 
nation pool their activities in a fight for 


the integrity of the dollar. 


Says Most Lose by Inflation 

Said Mr. 
dium and 
the white collar people, the 
the bond holders, 
nuitants, buyers of annuities and the 
great mass of labor, whether organized 
or not, lose by inflation,” he said. “Once 
the 99-odd percent of our people know 
the enemy they will defeat it, regardless 
of who runs the administration in Wash- 
ington. It is my idea that we should be 
the humble string on which the anti-in- 
flation forces may crystallize. If you 
enter the fray, as I call upon you, to do 
with courage, determination, a sense of 
mission, a dedication to high purpose, 
you will also call to your aid what For- 
tune magi izine recently called ‘the largest 
pool of private capital in the world.’ 
Demand that your companies act. 

“The precedent is there for all to see. 
In 1945, 146 life companies organized the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
That Fund finances 88 research programs 
and 38 fellowships. All of these are dedi- 
cated to work on the problems of dis- 
ease of the heart and arteries. 

“Let the companies establish a fund 
for research on the diseases of money 
and of the monetary system. Let them 
establish objective studies. Let them 
educate the public. Let the Institute of 
Life Insurance wage a campaign for the 
dollar, for life insurance, for the country 
and against inflation. Let us wage the 
battle, not for any selfish advantage, but 
for the institution that we serve; for 
America which we love.” 

Some of Mr. Hirst’s comments were 
based on the growing size of investments 
in mutual funds which he regarded as 


“Business, large, me- 
the wide middle class, 
Government 
savers, an- 


Hirst: 
small, 


employes, 


being fostered by inflation. He said that 
those funds, unlike those in life insur- 
ance, are not protected by any creditor 


exemption laws. Under New York State 
laws, applicable also in the Federal bank- 
ruptcy courts, the creditors of the insured 
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Don't Waste Time 
"Shopping" .. . Make 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN 
AGENCY, INC. 


Your One-Stop Super 
Market for Life 


76 William St., New York 5 











WH 3-7680 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago 
are F 
may not reach the lifetime values of 


policies made payable to named_bene- 
ficiaries, nor the death benefits. That is 
so even if the insured has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary. And, if 
proceeds are made payable under settle- 
ment options containing the simple lan- 
guage necessary under Sec. 15 of the 
Personal Property Law, the creditors of 
the beneficiary in the ordinary case can- 
not reach the proceeds. Similar, al- 
though less sweeping protection, is 
granted to disability payments and to 
annuities. The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was influ- 
ential in having enacted much that was 
important in these changes. That was in 
1927. Later, the association conducted an 
educational campaign among lawyers, 
agents and the public in trying to have 
the statutes protected and properly en- 
forced. It was an unselfish activity in 
which the Association regarded it as its 
duty to see that the high value and in- 
dispensable function of life insurance be 
protected. 

Mr. Hirst quoted two decisions of high 
courts. One (Grossman v. Rauch) con- 
strued the Personal Property Law sec- 
tion in a way to effectuate the humane 
purpose embodied in the statute. The 
other (the Anna M. Keller case) inter- 
preted an exemption asa device to pre- 
serve families in a wage-earning society 
from destitution. He also discussed “the 
great victory of 1954—the abolition of 
the premium payment test, a fight against 
discrimination and the right to have life 
insurance treated exactly like other 
property.” 

After discussing the phenomenal growth 
of life insurance protection and the su- 
periority in knowledge and training of 
the present-day agent over those of 
years ago Mr. Hirst said difficulties have 
also arisen. He mentioned increased use 
of term insurance, price cutting, revival 
of the tontine. He commented on the 
growing competition facing insurance 
agents because of mutual funds and of 
attempting to substitute for fixed an- 
nuities. 

This led up to his remarks on inflation 
and fear of it. He thought that the 
present difficulties and problems, cur- 
rent or facing the ,business—“the price 
cutting, the resort to term insurance, 
the fear of mutual funds, all stem from 
one single root—inflation and fear of it.” 
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M. L. CAMPS, 


General Agent 
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HERB DAVIS 


Annuities 





LARRY CAMPS 


e Group ° Disability Benefits © Pension Trusts 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 





YOU'RE HEADING 


IN THE 


RIGHT DIRECTION 
WHEN YOU REPRESENT 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill, 





Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass, 


395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass, 


Combined American Insurance Co, 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 


President 


Easton, Pa. Branch Office 
Wins Colonial Life Award 


The Easton, Pa., branch office of 
Colonial Life of America was the win- 
ner of the President’s cup in Division 
B. The President’s cup is the top Co- 
lonial Life production award for com- 
bination agencies. Colonial Life’s com- 
bination agencies are divided into three 
sales divisions. Awards are made ona 
six-month calendar basis to the branch 
which leads its respective division in 
total points scored for new sales. 

Presentation of the cup was made by 
President Richard B. Evans to Manager 
Stuart Painter on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Easton branch at a recent 
dinner attended by the entire field staff 
and their wives. The three leading in- 
dividual producers were Robert Angelo, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; George Rasely, East 
Bangor, Pa., and Frank Smith, Easton, 
Pa; 

Among the guests were Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary James G. Bruce and 
Mrs. Bruce; Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Rudolph Hopf and Mrs. Hopf and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank De Young from 
the home office. 

A native of .Norristown, Pa., Mr. 
Painter started with Colonial Life as an 
agent in 1939 and became a supervising 
agent in 1942. In 1943 he entered the 
armed forces and served in the Euro- 
pean theater of. operations. He was 
wounded in action and received the 
Purple Heart Decoration. Mr. Painter 
returned to Colonial Life as a_ field 
manager with the Norristown, Pa, 
branch office in 1945 and became mana- 
ger of the Easton branch in 1948. He is 
a former president of the Easton Life 
Underwriters Association and is active 
in many community affairs. 
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10th Anniversary as 
Head of Colonial Life 


RICHARD B. EVANS CAREER 





Prominent in Civic Life of the Oranges 
and Maplewood; His Industry 
Activities 





On May 15, Richard B. Evans will 
observe his tenth anniversary as presi- 
dent of Colonial Life. During that dec- 
ade the company’s total insurance in 
force has increased 133%—from $154,- 
251,550 in 1944 to $360,000,000 at end of 
1954. Assets increased from $28,846,000 
to $62,297,000, a gain of 116%. Business 
of all types sold in 1954 was $62,371,000, 
a 318% gain over 1944. The company 
maintains 38 branches in four states and 
Puerto Rico. It embarked on an Ordi- 
nary general agency development pro- 
gram four years ago. , 

Colonial Life was founded in Jersey 
City in 1897. In 1948 it constructed home 
ofice building in East Orange, N. J., 
which has been visited by insurance off- 
cials from a wide area, including Can- 
ada. One company constructing a build- 
ing of almost similar type after seeing 
new home office of Colonial was Indus- 
triel Life of Quebec. Since the Colonial 
Life constructed its East Orange build- 
ing that city has developed into a con- 
siderable insurance center. Other com- 
panies which now have buildings in 
East Orange are America Fore, Ameri- 
can Surety, Employers’ Group, Home, 
National Union, Royal-Liverpool Group, 
Liberty Mutual, American Casualty and 
Northern Insurance Co. 


Career of Mr. Evans 


Born in Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Evans 
upon graduation from. University of 
Michigan joined Lincoln National and in 
October, 1933, went with Colonial Life 
as assistant to Charles F. Nettleship, 
then vice president. In May, 1945, Mr. 
Evans was elected president. Among his 
civic activities are these: 

Trustee and past president, Community 
Chest of the Oranges and Maplewood; 
past president of Chamber of Commerce 
of those areas, executive committeeman 
of New Jersey Heart Association; vice 
president of board of trustees, East 
Orange General Hospital; on board of 
YMCA and member of East Orange 
Planning Board. Currently, he is chair- 
man of subcommittee on variable annui- 
ties of Joint Legislative Committee, 
LIAA and ALC; state vice president of 
ALC, member of Life Insurers Confer- 
ence’s executive committee; chairman 
of LIAMA Combination Companies 
Committee. A member of various Ma- 
sonic Orders he is a member of Arcola 
Country Club, Baltusrol Golf Club, Es- 
sex Club of Newark, Orange Lawn Ten- 
nis Club and Newcomen Society. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans have three children. 





Promote Robert E. Daisey 


Robert E. Daisey, CLU, in charge of 
advanced agent training for Pacific Mu- 
tual Life since 1952, has been promoted 
to the post of assistant superintendent 
of agencies, responsible for the com- 
Pany’s entire agent training process. 

In announcing the appointment, Fred 
S. Sibley, Pacific Mutual agency vice 
President, said that Mr. Daisey will di- 
rectly assist him in establishing and 
administering the company’s extensive 
agent training program. He will also 
work closely with Joseph F. Tudor, also 
Tecently appointed an assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies with responsibility 
in the field of recruiting and field man- 
agement development. 

tr. Daisey went to the home office 
agency department of Pacific Mutual in 
1952, from the staff of the Insurance 
esearch and Review Service. Previ- 
ously he had been in the life field as a 
sales representative, agency office man- 
ager and associate general agent. He 
attended Wharton School of Business 
and Finance, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of Cincinnati. 





Bankers Nat’] Agents 
In 2-Day Work-a-Thon 


BUSINESS INSURANCE ITS THEME 





Wohlreich and Foosaner Give Latest 
Trends in This Market; Sieger and 
Lounsbury Closing Speakers 





A two-day Work-A-Thon meeting for 
over 90 fieldmen who qualified in a pro- 
duction contest was one of the features 
of Bankers National Life’s recent “open 
house” week. This business meeting, at 
which the emphasis was on business in- 
surance, was held at Hotel Taft, New 
York, with company officers and depart- 
ment heads in attendance. 

Richard J. O’Brien, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, presided at the 
opening session. John D. Brundage, as- 
sistant to the president, the first speaker, 
spoke on the company’s entrance into 
the national advertising picture on a 
consumer basis in “Fortune Magazine.” 
This campaign will run on a monthly 
basis in 1955. The fieldmen expressed 
keen interest in it. 

Abraham J. Wohlreich, large personal 
producer, who is Bankers National gen- 
eral agent in East Orange, N. J., then 
spoke on “The Business Insurance Mar- 
ket.” A successful writer of business 
insurance and pension trust plans, Mr. 
Wohlreich told about the writing of big 
cases. A lengthy question and answer 
period followed his talk. 

In keeping with the business insur- 
ance theme of the meeting Samuel 
Foosaner of Newark, the company’s tax 
counsel, reviewed in detail at an evening 
session the new reasons from a legal 
viewpoint for business insurance. He, 
too, answered many questions. 


Company to Enter Non-Can A. & H. 
Market 

At the second morning’s session H. 
Carlyle Freeman, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, presided over a panel 
discussion in which the participants were 
Ramon E. McCue, manager of A. & H., 
Walter Rogers, agency secretary, and 
John W. Kelley, manager of sales pro- 
motion. Mr. McCue revealed the com- 
pany’s plans for entrance into the non- 
cancellable A. & H. field and told about 
the effect of the 1954 Revenue Act on 
A. & H. insurance. 

Mr. Rogers spoke on pension trust 
plans and the advisability of looking for 
the small pension cases because of less 
competition and the greater number of 
small businesses in the country today. 
Mr. Kelley stressed the advantages of 
using pre-approach material over direct 
mail. 

Mr. Freeman then introduced a panel 
of four members of the field force who 
have been with the company less than a 
year. The moderator was William F. 
Good, field supervisor, and each par- 
ticipant described his pet way of writing 
business and the help that Bankers Na- 
tional sales aids and advertising has 
given him. 

William J. Sieger, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, closed the 
Work-A-Thon with a resume of the 
material presented and a few advantages 
that could be gained by using them in 
everyday selling. The entire party then 
boarded buses for Montclair, N. J., to 
visit new home office. At lunch Presi- 
dent Ralph R. Lounsbury talked on the 
new building and presented interesting 
facts about its construction. This was 
the first of a series of “open houses” 
held during the week in conjunction with 
the formal opening of Bankers National’s 
new million dollar building. 


On Midland Wise Board 


Frederick B. Hill, Jr., president of 
Yardley Industries, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Midland Mu- 
tual Life of Columbus. Mr. Hill resides 


in Bexley, Ohio. 





National of Vt. Host to 
Texas Mortgage Bankers 


National Life of Vermont entertained 
nearly 200 persons at a traditional Ver- 
mont maple breakfast in Galveston, 
Texas, last week. The breakfast is one 
of the highlights of the annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Mortgage Bankers 
Association, and this year marks the 
10th time the Vermont company has 
sponsored the event. 

Officials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans Administra- 
tion were guests, as were mortgage loan 
correspondents throughout the south- 
west. They were welcomed by L. Doug- 
las Meredith, executive vice president 
and chairman of committee on finance. 
He also read a telegram from Deane C. 
Davis, company president, who extended 
greetings and expressed appreciation to 
the correspondents and guests for their 
cooperation in the company’s investment 
activities. 

Company hosts included Addison C. 
Pond, supervisor of mortgages and real 
estate; Neil Thomason and W. V 
Gresham, district supervisors of the 
company’s investment branch offices in 
Dallas and Houston, respectively. 





Hancock Names Nicholson 


The John Hancock has announced the 
appointment of John W. Nicholson, Jr., 
as agency supervisor at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Nicholson has been in the 
life insurance business since 1949, 





ACTUARY 


Position open for qualified actuary, 
Chicago or San Francisco, with nation- 
wide consulting actuaries. Compensa- 
tion includes base salary, profit sharing 
and stock ownership. Box 2311, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38. 

















, 


General Office Space 
in BOSTON 


Back Bay Insurance Section 


17,500 Sq. Ft. on the first 3 
floors of Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Company's newly reno- 
vated and air-conditioned Home 
Office Building are now available 
for lease on a long-term basis. 


Because of the convenient and 
central location and _ excellent 
window lighting, these units would 
make desirable office space for 
Companies or Agencies engaged 
in Fire, Casualty, or allied lines. 


Individual floor units vary from 
2,600 to 8,500 Sq. Ft. Plans and 
additional data are available on 
request to the Company at the 


BOSTON MUTUAL BUILDING 
156 Stuart Street 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 

















EVERY WORKING 
DAY the Sun Life 
Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada 
pays out half a 
million dollars to 
its policyholders, 
beneficiaries and 
annuitants. 





SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Head Office — Montreal 
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R. W. Anderson Joins 
Northwestern National 


APPOINTED A VICE PRESIDENT 


New Yorker Will Be Company’s Chief 
Investment Officer; Appointment 
Becomes Effective June 1 


lection of Robert: W. 
New York as a vice president and chief 
officer of Northwestern Na- 
Minneapolis, effective June 1, 
George W. Wells, 


Anderson of 


investment 
tional Life, 
is announced by 
president. 

A native of 
a graduate of 


Anderson is 


Illinois, Mr. 


Harvard College and the 


Hee 





ROBERT W. ANDERSON 


Harvard School of Business Administra- 


tion. He entered investment work in 


1932 as member of the research de 
partment of Loomis, Sayles & Co., Bos 
ton and New York investment firm. 
His career was interrupted by service 
in the Navy during World War II, fol- 
lowing which he joined Clark, Dodge & 


York where he was 

ain engaged in investment research 
er was responsible for preparing the 
firm’s quarterly letter to its clients cov- 
ering broad economic and investment 
trends. 

Mr, Anderson subsequently left this 
post to join the V ick Chemical Company 
in New York as a financial adviser for 
that firm, for the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York, the National Reinsur 
ance Corporation and for a large number 
of family trusts and related charitable 
foundations. He has resigned those con 
nections to join Northwestern National 
| ife 

Mr. Anderson is a 


( Anapany of New 


member of the 


Harvard Clubs of New York and New 
Canaan, Conn., and of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club of New York. He is 
the author of a number of articles, in- 
cluding one in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review: “Unrealized 
Potentials in Growth Stocks.” 


itoct Paul W. Cook President 


‘he National Associates of Mutual 
Benefit Life have elected as president 
Paul W. Cook, CLU, general agent, 
Chicago. A. H. Kollenberg, Grand Rap 
ids, is vice president and treasurer. Wil 


liam T. Larsen, CLU, Newark 
member of the executive 


agency, 
commit- 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








Equitable Reduces Group 


Major Medical Premiums 

The story on reduction in basic pre- 

mium rates for Group major medical 

expense insurance as announced by Ray 

D. Murphy, president, Equitable Life 

Assurance Society, appears on page 44 
of this issue. 


Occidental Awards 


Five Occidental Life of California men 
received awards at the company’s recent 
Top Club convention in Palm Springs, 
Calif. and western regional convention in 
San for leading the company 
in Group life premiums 
during 1954. 

Leaders in Group casualty sales were 
John W. Davis, C. L. DeVries Agency, 
Los Angeles; General Agent Dewey R. 
Mason, Riverside, Calif.; and General 
Agent Harry Wraith, Oakland, Calif. 

Leaders in sales of Group life, having 
placed more than $1 million of this busi- 
ness in 1954, were Ruskin Cook, C. L. 
DeVries Agency, Los Angeles; C. Everett 
Moon, Dickson-Blevens Agency, Los An- 
geles; and Mr. Davis. 


Francisco, 


and casualty 





hk dl all ph 


changes, etc. 





York 38, N. Y. 





Wanted: MANAGER, POLICY SERVICE DEPT. 


Opportunity for progressive young man to manage department which 
of policy service, 


Applicants should have initiative and proved supervisory ability. 
Company located in N. Y. C. Salary commensurate with experience, 
Write, stating full particulars as to age, education and experience. 
Address Box 2312, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 


including loans, surrenders, 








T. S. Burnett and G. B. Gose 


Pacific Mutual Directors 

Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mutual 
Life, announced the election to the com- 
pany’s board of directors of T. S. Bur- 
nett and George B. Gose. The action was 
taken by the board and by the company’s 
voting trustees. 

Both Mr. Burnett and Mr. Gose were 
elected executive vice presidents of Pa- 
cific Mutual on March 22. Mr. Burnett 
has been with the company since 1928, 
and a vice president since 1946. Mr. Gose 
entered Pacific Mutual as assistant coun- 
sel in 1942 and has been a vice president 
since 1950. He was general counsel from 
1948 to 1955. 
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’ 
Adams Doesn’t Want FTC 
e . 
Usurping State Regulation 
_Talking to National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners zone meeting 
in Baltimore last week, Claris Adams 
executive vice president and _ general 
counsel, American Life Convention, made 
some comments on Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation. In his opinion 
there should be a general conference of 
companies and FTC. The ALC doesn’t 
agree with him about such a conference, 
he said. Continuing, the made these 
comments: 

“The Sherman law says the FTC shall 
have jurisdiction except to the extent 
that insurance is regulated by state lav. 
Every place where we do not have 
these state laws they claim jurisdiction, 
We are in so much better position to 
say the FTC does not have jurisdiction 
if we have state laws. It always irri- 
tates me when they say there is a fault 
in state supervision, and, therefore, 
we should have Federal supervision. All 
weaknesses of state supervision are also 
implicit in Federal supervision. It is all 
supervision by men. Men do not become 
super-men because they come to Wash- 


ington, but they do become _ super- 
bureaucrats. We do not improve the 
situation to discharge 49 sentinels on 


guard in the public interest and put all 
power in the hands of one man, no mat- 
ter who he is.” 





N. Y. C. Association 
Meeting To Be Held May 12 


The New York CLU Chapter wil 
sponsor the regular May meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., at 2:30 p.m, on 
May 12, in the auditorium of the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 25 West 
39th Street, New York City, it was an- 
nounced by Charles Anchell, educational 
vice president of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. There will be no admission 
charge and attendance is restricted t 
members only. 

Featuring an outstanding program on, 
“How to Use the New Tax Law to Sell 
Life Insurance,” the program will star 


Harold W. Baird, CLU, Northwestern 


Mutual, as moderator; Daniel P. Cahill 
CLU, Mutual Life of New York; and 
3ernard M. Ejiber, CLU,  co-general 


agent, Mutual Trust Life. 

The New York CLU Chapter recently 
conducted their seventh annual Estate 
Planners Day on the subject of the new 
tax law and now they are going to pre: 
sent for the members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association a discussion of the 
ways and means of using this new tax 


law in familiar situations in the fill 
which may be advantageously adapted 
by every life insurance agent. A ques- 


tion and answer session will be held a 
the end of the program. 

The 1954-55 committee on nominations 
and elections will present the slate © 
officer and board of director nominees 
for the administrative year 1955-50. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Bergen-Eiber Agency 
Wins President’s Cup 




























% 
Sylvette 
Left to right: Bernard M. Eiber, A. H. 


Neil, manager, Mutual Trust’s Eastern 
Division, Bernard Bergen 


The Bergen-Eiber Agency, Mutual 
Trust Life, Brooklyn, was the winner of 
the President’s Cup for the first quarter 
of this year, making it the fourth suc- 
cessive quarter that the agency has taken 
the award, which is the first time in the 
fifty-vear history of the company that 
any agency in the AAA group has ac- 
complished this feat. The AAA group 
consists of agencies with over one mil- 
lion dollars of annual production. The 
award is presented to the agency which 
exceeds its quota by the highest per- 
centage and is based on lives, premiums 
and production. 

In this the agency’s tenth anniversary 
year it is their hope to account for over 
ten million dollars of new business. Pro- 
duction for the first quarter was near 
the three million mark. 

The company’s leading producer, How- 
ard M. Katzen, a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, is with the Bergen- 
Eiber Agency. Leo Landes, also a mem- 
ber of the agency, who is in his second 
year in the business, produced over 
$250,000 for the first quarter. 

Mr. Bergen and Mr. Eiber have long 
been active in industry affairs, and for 
some time have served as instructors for 
CLU and LUTC classes, in addition to 
conducting their own agency courses. 
Mr. Eiber served as moderator at the 
recent Estate Planners Day sponsored 


by the New York CLU Chapter. 





Equitable Society Has 
Record First Quarter 


_More life insurance was sold in the 
first quarter of this year by Equitable 
Life Assurance Society than in any 
other like period in its 96-year history, 
Ray D. Murphy, president, announced. 
_Ordinary life insurance sales for the 
first three months of 1955, also an all- 
tme high, were in excess of $335,000,000, 
a gain of more than 39% over 1954, and 
covered more than 47,850 new _ lives. 
Group life sales for the same period 
Were in excess of $219,000,000, more than 
twice the 1954 first-quarter figures. 

In addition, Mr. Murphy noted that 
March of this year produced an all-time 
record for the Equitable in the sale of 
individual life insurance, exceeding $125,- 
(00,000. This was the sixth consecutive 
month in which Equitable sales topped 
$100,000,000, bringing the company’s to- 
tal life insurance in force at the close 
o the first quarter to more than $22,- 
200,000,000. 


Cobb Agency Course 


A special life insurance training course 
for general insurance men in the Greater 
Boston area will be held May 9-13 at 
the Hotel Bradford, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., agency ot 
Connecticut Mutual Life, the course is 
designed to teach not only the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and its market- 
ing, but also its application under mod- 
ern rules governing social security, pen- 
sions, and business law. 





This year’s course is the most highly- 
organized of a series sponsored by the 
Cobb agency since 1935. Conducting 
classes will be E. G. Walls, Jr., assistant 
superintendent of agencies, and James 
L. Russell, assistant agency secretary, 
from the company’s home office in 
Hartford. 

Agency participants will include Win- 
slow S. Cobb, Jr., general agent; Luman 
G. Clogston, associate general agent, and 
Stephen F. Burke, Jr., and Edward S. 
Pumphrey, brokerage supervisors. 





Late News 

Newton J. Lander, president of Con 
tinental Life of Toronto and _ former 
president of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, died early this 
week. 

Governor Harriman has vetoed the bill 
of the New York State Insurance De 
partment providing registration of union 
welfare funds and their supervision by 
the Department. 















NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDERS. Tie Jones brothers have, between them, a total 
of twenty-one individual policies with this company. Alan Jones, standing, bought his 


first one 42 years ago. 




























KARSH, OTTAWA 


* Businesses can learn much from families 





when it comes to protecting their future 


A message to the heads of small and medium-size businesses 


by Alan P. Jones, Treasurer, and Edward C. Jones, Secretary, 


Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


< family is well-advised to man- 
age its affairs as a business, It is 
equally wise for businessmen, in at least 
one respect, to think of their firms as 
families, Both need security. And both 
can accomplish it by the same means— 
life insurance. 

“Our company has insured its princi- 
pals for three generations. We believe 
such life insurance is the surest way to 
guarantee the continuity of a closely- 


held business such as ours happens to be. 

‘The loss ofa key man often results ina 
temporary setback in sales or production. 
On one such occasion, for instance, our 
corporate life insurance was instrumental 
in tiding our company over a period 
which might have been very critical. 

‘Again, cash values of life insurance 
provide splendid collateral for loans as 
well as contributing a welcome addition 
to a company’s balance sheet.” 


YOU KNOW MUCH ABOUT AN 
AGENT WHEN HIS CARD READS: 


“THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL” 


Fyre Mutual agents are a highly 

qualified group of life underwriters. 
Many have earned the designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
has over 98 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, includ- 
ing low net cost, nearly half the new policies 
issued go to present policyholders. 

Since the best advice costs nothing extra, 
you will do well to call upon the skill and 





training of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 ALesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN: TIME, MAY 2 AND JUNE 13; IN NEWSWEEK, JULY 11 AND SEPTEMBER 5 
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General Agents & Managers Conference of New England 


Competitive Market As Dowell Sees It 


New York Life’s Executive Vice President Sees Healthy and 
Constructive Development for Good of Business 
and Public; Comments on Contracts 


The life insurance business is an in- 
tensely competitive one with many shar- 
ing the belief that we are entering an 
era of increasing competition. 

In comments on whe it he called “con- 
structive competition,” and saying such 
competition is not too aggressive, Dudley 


New 


Dowell, executive vice president, 
York Life, on April 29 at New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., told the Gen- 


eral Agents and Managers Conference of 
New England that in his opinion fair and 
free competition is good for the life in- 
surance business and for the public. 


The Expanding Market 


“To my way of thinking,” he said, 
“all signs point to an area of construc- 
tive competition in the life insurance 
business. For one thing, the market is 
expanding so rapidly that there is room 
for all companies to grow, with no rea- 
son or tempté ition to result in cut-throat 
competition. For another thing, most of 
the life insurance companies are evident- 
ly busy revising their portfolios of policy 
contracts, improving their service facili- 
and streamlining their methods of 


ties, 
marketing so as to give the consumer 
more for his money than ever before. 


While doing this, many companies have 
branched out into unfamiliar lines of 
business and have faced problems of in- 
ternal competition, notably between 
Group and individual forms of protection, 


and finally, the formation of new com- 
panies and the rapid progress being 
made by the smaller companies, testify 


healthy condition of competition 


industry. 


to the 
in the 


The Right of Private Business to Survive 


“We often talk about private initiative 
is the cornerstone of our economic 
tem,” said Mr. Dowell, “as a sort of 
mainspring driving forwi ird our nation’s 
economic development.” But this tells 
only part of the story. “A businessman 

who is free to use all the initiative he 
sles ises will not necessarily be very en- 
terprising. If he has a firm grip on a 
particular market he may become quite 
complacent and sluggish. Most of us do 
out best only when spurred on by some 
sort of contest. 

“The economy as a whole performs at 
peak productivity only when there is a 
weeding out process constantly going on, 
with the most alert and efficient units 
growing faster than the others. A sys- 
tem of private enterprise can, therefore, 
claim the right to survive, as a dominant 
form of economic organization, only if 
it contains enough competition to guar- 
antee that everybody will be truly enter- 
prising. In a free society, we rely on 
competition as an impersonal regulator, 
rather than regulation by government, to 
guarantee that consumers will secure the 
benefits of the latest and best which sci- 
ence makes possible at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. We now rely on government 
to create a healthy, stable environment 
and reasonable rules of the game within 
which competitive forces can operate 
constructively.’ 

Why Market Is Growing 

As sign posts of an expanding market 
for life insurance Mr. Dowell called at- 
tention to a number of factors. One is 
the growth of total purchasing power 
reflected by a population growth aver- 
aging 14%% per year and of growth per 
capita real income at 2% per year. But, 
actually, the output and real income of 
the average workman is improving faster 
than 2% each year. Part of future gains 
in hourly earnings will probably be off- 
set, however, by greater leisure in the 
form of a shorter work week and longer 


sys- 





vacations. Some of the remaining gain in 
income of workers will be diluted by 
redistribution because in the population 
there is a rising proportion of people in 
the younger and older groups who are 
outside the labor force. 

Discussing this last named trend Mr. 
Dowell told of its special bez ring on life 
insurance market. By 1960 it is thought 
there will be 30% more pepole over age 
65 than was the case in 1953. There is a 
striking rate of increase in the birthrate 
which is now running at the rate of 
4,000,000 a year. Couples marry younger 
nowadays, have more children per fam- 
ily than before World War II. There 
is less fear of depression than has 
existed for 25 years. The growing life 
insurance market is not for gadgets 
alone. The average family seems reason- 
ably thoughtful about their future needs 
and that of their children. An evidence 
is the great trend toward suburban home 
ownership and the high rate of savings. 
Estimate of net amount added to all 
forms of savings will be at least 6% of 
total income during the next decade. 

“For the first time in two decades, 
said the speaker, “we can sell life insur- 
ance knowing that it will add real pro- 
tection in nearly every case instead of 
merely offsetting the shrinking value of 
existing insurance. The major potential 
market is in the vastly increased number 
of middle-income people who work in 
factories as well as in offices. They no 
longer are much interested in weekly 
premium policies. 

‘Thus, the problem for the agent is 
to find a way of cultivating this middle- 
income market efficiently. The agent 
must succeed in selling policies of rea- 
sonable amounts to a reasonable propor- 
tion of prospects in this group without 
spending an unreasonable amount of 
time on prospecting and programming. 
When he succeeds in doing this, he earns 
a good living and sales expense ratio 
keeps within normal bounds. Adequate 
aand correct techniques for reaching this 
market effectively will be developed.” 


More Salesmanship Teaching Necessary 


Mr. Dowell also thought the companies 
will have to place more emphasis on 
teaching salesmanship, rather than tech- 
nicalities, more emphasis on package sell- 
ing than elaborate programming. And, 
if the trends toward Group pension plans 
and individual home ownership continue 


more savings will be channeled into 
these forms of old-age protection. As a 
result, more of the “family income” type 


of insurance will be sold to the middle- 
income market giving breadwinners more 
immediate protection per dollar of pre- 
mium 

In his comments on Group insurance 
Mr. Dowell said that its sale has added 
directly to the income of many agents 
and has indirectly added still more in- 
come by enhancing their opportunities to 
sell Ordinary insurance. “We have no 
regrets about entering this field,” he said. 


Special Ordinary Policies 


During his address Mr. Dowell made 
some comments “on the alleged competi- 
tion between special Ordinary policies 
and the conventional Ordinary policies.” 
Here are some things he said in this 
connection: 

“Tf the policy fills a definite need and 
is equitably and adequately priced, there 
can surely be no objection to it. If this 
ioe considered competition, surely it is 
free and fair competition, benefitting the 
public. The only criticisms to which I 
would give a sympathetic ear are directed 
against the manner in which an agent 
describes a plan of insurance, whether 





Thrift and Savings Outpace Spending 


President Johnson of Institute Says Good Habits, Including 
Buying of Life Insurance, Move in Mass Formation 


Thrift and savings have outpaced 
spending among American families dur- 
ing the past five years. In doing this, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, told the New Eng- 
land Management Conference meeting 
at Swampscott, Mass., April 29, there 
has been given a clear demonstration of 
the definite priority assigned to thrift 
by Americans and Canadians. With this 
situation, there is assurance of the con- 
tinuing flow of capital for a dynamic 
economy. In these years, the annual in- 
crease in savings of all kinds has risen 
100% while pr nage goods purchases 
have increased but 25%. Thus, in Mr. 
Johnson’s opinion, it is indicated quite 
clearly that less attention is being given 
to competition between the various 
channels of thrift and savings and more 
to the individual development of each 
particular channel. 


Good Habits Formed 


“The trend shows that there is some- 
thing to the idea that good habits move 
in mass formation,” he said. “Among 
those good habits is the showing of a 
materially wider ownership of life in- 
surance among families with savings de- 
posits or owning Government bonds 
than in the case of families without 
such savings.” 

While the annual additions to savings 
other than life insurance have widely 
fluctuated over these years, and in 1953 
were half the amount of a decade ago, 
the premium money put into life insur- 
ance has so increased steadily year 
after year that today it is running about 
twice the figure of a decade ago. 

In 1954 the aggregate of premiums 
received by the nation’s life companies 
for life insurance and annuities totaled 
some  $9,500,000,000, about the same 
amount as reported for the net increase 
in all savings channels combined, other 
than life insurance. Life insurance pur- 
chases in 1955 can be expected to exceed 
last year’s record totals, even in the 
face of greatly increased competition 
for the consumer dollar, both within 
businesses and between businesses, Mr. 
Johnson said. 

“There can be no question that com- 
petition will be greatly intensified in 
the year ahead, probably in the several 
years ahead,” he commented, “but fore- 
warned and armed with a positive atti- 
tude, the life insurance salesman can 
meet the changed conditions without 
difficulty. The salesman’s primary com- 
petition is the inertia of the prospect’s 
mind. Life insurance is in an unusually 
advantageous position, as it is far from 
a saturation point, is a vital part of 
family financial planning, is not some- 
thing to meet a temporary whim or 
urge, is carried to the public and not 
held on display, and has prospects as 





it be a ‘special’ plan or not. If he mis- 
represents the plan, if he exaggerates the 
expectations of benefits from the con- 
tract, then he is guilty of extremely un- 
fair competition. 

“A company whose contracts are clear 
and definite, leaving little room for 
guesswork as to eventual benefits, does 
not have much trouble with misrepresen- 
tations by its agents. Companies with 
contracts offering less definite policy 
benefits naturally face a more serious 
and difficult problem of controlling their 
misrepresentations by its agents. Compa- 
nies with contracts offering less definite 
policy benefits naturally face a more 
serious and difficult problem of con- 
trolling their more imaginative agents.” 





numerous as the entire public, which js 
constantly growing.” 


Astronomical “In Force” Prediction 


“Upgrading” of families in their own. 
ership of life insurance was Suggested 
by Mr. Johnson as sufficient, in itself, 
to provide substantial new life insur- 
ance. He pointed out that there are 
already several million who put one. 
tenth of income or more into life jp. 
surance and if all families were to py 
the same share of income into life 
insurance, the total life insurance jn 
force would probably automatically jn. 
increase to $1,000,000,000,000, three times 
today’s totals. 





Agency Direction Is 
Theme at Swampscott 


CONFERENCE WELL ATTENDED 


Duffy Agency, John Hancock, Produces 
$27,000,000; Stimpson Agency, 
Portland, Me., $10,000,000 


One of the most successful of the 
managerial conferences in life insurance 
is that of the General Agents and Man- 
agers of New England. Year after year 
it scores a bull’seye. The one held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott on 
Friday and Saturday of last week was a 
good example. On the first day over-all 
pictures in life insurance were given by 
Eugene Thore, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America; Dudley 
Dowell, executive vice president, New 
York Life; and Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance. Sun- 
mary of Mr. Thore’s talk is on Page 4 

Chairman of the Conference in Swamp- 
scott was Earl B. Renwick, general 
agent, Phoenix Mutual Life, Portland, 
Me. Theme of the panel which consti- 
tuted Saturday morning’s session was 
managing a general agency. The panel’ 
chairman was Robert W. Boas, dis 
trict manager, Bay State Agency, John 
Hancock, 

Panel Members 


panel members were Don I. 
Stimpson, manager, New York Life, 
Portland; Leslie R. York, CLU, genera 
agent, Aetna Life, New Haven; William 
H. Gilbert, Jr.. CLU, manager, Connec- 
ticut General, Springfield; George A 
Gallagher, district manager, Metropolitat 
Life, Newton, who is president of Metro- 


The 


politan Managers Association; Leonari 
Smith, district manager, Prudential 
Cranston, R. I., who is a trustee 0 


NALU General Agents and Managers 
Conference, and Edward H. Duffy, dis 
trict manager, John Hancock, Quincy, 
Mass. : 

Mr. Stimpson’s agency is producing 
$10,000,000 a year. Mr. Duffy’s agency 
currently producing at the rate 
$27,000,000. Winslow S. Cobb, genera 
agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, boas 
explained details of new building NAL 
plans to erect at Washington, D. 

The conference concluded with comt 
ments on the current life insurance mar 
ket given by Lewis W. S. Chapman af 
Life Insurance Agency Managemet! 
Association. 
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POOR RICHARD’'S ALMANACK—1736 


Benjamin Franklin’s observation that he saw more 
people die from eating than from starvation is certainly 
pertinent today. For, if you weigh more than you should, 
the chances are better than 9 out of 10 that your extra 
pounds have accumulated because of overeating. 


When you store up weight, you are also likely to store 
up future troubles. These could include diabetes, gall blad- 
der and kidney disorders, heart disease or high blood 
pressure . . . to mention a few. 


In fact, the death rate from all causes is 22 percent 
higher for people who are from 5 to 14 percent overweight 
than for people of normal weight. Among people who are 
25 percent overweight, mortality is about 75 percent higher. 


If you are overweight, why delay the obvious advantages 
of reducing? Before you start to reduce, however, there are 
some pitfalls you will want to know about and avoid. 


First are the drastic dietary fads which usually limit you 
to a few foods, and second is the indiscriminate use of so- 
called “reducing pills.” Only when overweight is accompa- 
nied by a serious disease may quick reducing be desirable. 


saw few Me of hunger. 
of CaliNy, a hunted Lhosantl: 















The safe and sane diet is the one that reduces you slowly 
... two to three pounds per week . . . and that permanently 
keeps you at your best weight. In fact, throughout adult 
life it is a good rule to keep your weight at slightly below 
the level that is normal for your age and body build, or 
bone structure. 


It is always wise to let your doctor decide what you 
should weigh and, equally important, let him plan your re- 
ducing diet. He willsee to it that your meals are properly bal- 
anced, especially in protein, vitamin and mineral content. 

Do not expect too much too soon when you start dieting. 
It took a long time to acquire those surplus pounds . . . and 
it will take time to lose them. If you want to keep check on 
your progress, weigh yourself weekly, rather than day to 
day. If you stick to your diet, your weekly weighings will 
eventually show how much you are losing in weight. 

Once your weight is down, try to avoid any return to 
your old ways of overeating . . . and gaining. For perma- 
nent weight control usually brings a rich reward—better 
health and added years in which to enjoy it. 











COPYRIGHT 1955—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Edward C. Dohse Heads 
Brooklyn Branch Slate 





DOHSE 


EDWARD C. 


The Prudential, was 
the presidency of the 
Brooklyn Branch of the Life Underwrit- 
Association of the City of New York 
meeting held in the St. 
Other nominees for the 
Murray S. Klein, Metro- 
vice presi- 


Edward C. Dohse, 


nominated for 
ers 
recent 
Hotel. 
year 1955-56 are 
Life, administrative 
Marvin L. Carlton, New York 
Life, educational vice president; Maurice 
3lond, Mutual Trust Life, membership 
vice president; George D. Ayd, The 
Prudential, public relations vice presi- 
dent; Herbert Bluttman, Penn Mutual, 
secretary-treasurer. To serve as direc- 
tors through June, 1958: Morris M. 


at a 
George 


politan 
dent; 


Besso, Metropolitan; Joseph Schulman, 
Aetna; Leonard Silverman, The Pruden- 
tial; Myron I. Specht, Security Mutual. 
The nominating committee consisted 
of Carl E. Haas, chairman, Gilbert V. 
Austin, Sophie Lubroth, Marshall W. 
MacLeod, CLU, Isidore Oberlander, 
Grace C. Ross and Sidney Selig. Elec- 
tions will be held June 2, at the St. 
George Hotel. 


Speakers featured at the meeting were 
Mark C. Muller, CLU, Phoenix Mutual 
and Bernard M, Ejiber, co-general agent, 
Mutual Trust Life. Blond, Mu 


Maurice 
tual Trust Life, was moderator. 


Biggest Equitable Policy 
On Individual—$1,250,000 


The largest individual policy in its 
96-vear history, one and one-quarter 
million dollars on a single life, has been 


reported by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. Ne- 
gotiated by Donald R. MacLean, of 
Equitable’s L. F. Bruno Agency in Bos- 
ton, the policy was purchased by a cor- 
poration on the life of its principal 


stockholder to assure it of funds to re- 
deem the stock from the insured’s’ es- 
tate, and provide the executors with 


cash for the payment of death taxes. 


Alvin B. Dalager, senior vice president 
of the Equitable, commenting on the 
purchase, said, “Life insurance is being 
used to an increasing extent for such 
purposes.” This case, while of record 
proportions, is the third sold in recent 
months by the Equitable to equal or 


exceed the million-dollar mark. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
80 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














Advance Enrollments Fill 
All CLU Institute Seats 


All seats in the 12th CLU Institute, 
which will be held in August, were re- 
served in April, according to American 
Society headquarters in Philadelphia. 

The annual summer graduate school 
for Society members traditionally 
been not more than half filled 90 days 
convening. This year, advance 
enrollments went substantially over the 
original 60 available seats before May 1, 
as reported by Leroy G. Steinbeck, CLU, 
managing director of the American So- 
ciety, who is director of Institutes. 

Occasionally there are cancellations, 
Mr. Steinbeck explained, but any fur- 
ther enrollments can be accepted only on 
a stand-by basis. 


has 


before 


rhis year’s CLU Institute, to be held 
again on the University of Wisconsin 
campus, will be devoted to “Lifetime 


and Testamentary Planning under the 
1954 Revenue Code.” Paul A. Norton, 
CLU, vice president of New York Life, 
is chairman of the Institute board which 
plans the Institute. 

\dvance registrations at the CLU In- 
stitute came from 45 cities in 27 states 
and represent 28 companies. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








E. C. Kuehnle Advanced 


Phoenix Mutual Life has announced 
the advancement of Edward C. Kuehnle 
from supervisor to field manager work- 
ing out of the company’s home office. 

Mr. Kuehnle joined Phoenix Mutual’s 
Newark agency in 1949 after several 
years with Western Electric. During his 
first three years as a personal repre- 
sentative, he qualified for membership 
in the Quarter Million Dollar Club three 
times. In 1952 he was selected for man- 
agement training and worked as super- 
visor in agencies in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Kansas City and Philadelphia. 

During World War II Mr. Kuehnle 
served overseas in the Pacific area with 
the Army. 
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ment Center in Pittsburgh. 


agencies. 


opportunities of their job. 


AbUsarice 





Which way 





General Agent G. Harold Moore, C.L.U., Director of the Pittsburgh Training Center 


Probably every successful underwriter some time in his career is 
faced with the problem of whether he should continue in personal 
selling or try his hand in agency management. 
representatives decide for themselves which way is best, State Mutual 
has established a unique Management Training and Market Develop- 


After completing concentrated on-the-job instruction in recruiting, 
supervising and management, those men with proven administrative 
potentials are assured of early opportunities to head their own 
Others, realizing that their talents and/or temperaments 
are not suited for management work, return to personal production 
more convinced than ever before of the importance and unlimited 


This program with a purpose enables an underwriter to pretty 
much discover for himself which way is best-—for him. 


STATE-MUTWAL- LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


RoBErT H. DENNY, Vice-President 





To help our qualified 





Lantz Sup’t of Agencies 
Of Penn Mutual Life 


James W. Lantz, Jr., CLU, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies oj 
Penn Mutual Life. He has been the 
company’s general agent in Long Beach, 
Cal. James H. Hance has been name 
the company’s director of new organi. 
zation. 





Vieser Chairman, Mortgage 
Conference Held in N.Y. City 


The biggest attendance in history of 
the Eastern Mortgage Conference was 
at its meetings this week at Hotel Com. 
modore. Those present numbered 1,20, 

Chairman of the conference was Mil 
ford A. Vieser, financial vice president, 
Mutual Benefit Life. On the program 
were these insurance men: George T, 
Conklin, Jr., financial vice president, 
Guardian Life; Manning Brown, vice 
president, New York Life, and Norman 
Carpenter, second vice president, Met- 
ropolitan Life. The atmosphere of the 
meeting was one of optimism. 





Lechner on Single Debit 
Mortgage Loan Accounting 


Vincent F. Lechner, vice president for 
office operations, of Mutual Life of New 
York, recently addressed state examiners 
of the New York Insurance Department 
on “Single Debit Mortgage Loan Ac- 
counting.” He described how home of- 
fices can avoid duplicating detailed field 
office records. 

In. some respects, the new procedure 
at home offices is analogous to the 
Industrial debit system which is used 
by some life companies in maintaining 
accounts for life insurance premiums, 
he said. “A common feature of both sys- 
tems is that emphasis is shifted from 
keeping of detailed accounts toward the 
maintenance of adequate controls over 
financial operations involving many units 
of similar nature. Because loans are 
handled in blocks or groups, substantial 
increases in volume of loans will not 
require additional home personnel,” said 
Mr. Lechner. 





New Equitable Unit Managers 

The Equitable Society has announced 
appointments of a number of new unit 
managers. Those from Eastern territory 
are Floyd K. Diefendorf of Sid Smith 
agency, New York; Arlington G. Jack- 
son, Salisbury, Md., and E. Frank Peters, 
Taft Woody agency, Harrisburg. 





Warren Rehman Named 


To handle the increasing volume, 
Dascit Underwriters, Inc., New York 
City, general agency for United States 


Life, announces appointment of Warren 
Rehman as brokerage supervisor. 
Mr. Rehman has been in the insurance 
business for more than 25 years, and he 
wrote his first case for the Dascit Agen- 
cy in 1928. He has been a successful 
personal producer, manager of a life 
ere and a developer of life and 
& H. business for other agencies. 


“Where Business is “Anerestaed™ 
CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 
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Connecticut Mutual Life agents had 
their first look at the company’s com- 
pletely revised rate book at the annual 
convention at Hollywood Beach, Fia., 
April 25-28. Up-to-date in every respect, 
the rate book has new inclusions which 
follow recently-announced increases in 
standard insurance limits and rate re- 
ductions which went into effect last No- 
yember, as well as many other changes 
and liberalizations. 

Reductions have been made in rates 
for additional indemnity, family income, 
decreasing term and payor benefit agree- 
ments, and for temporary insurance. 
Additional liberalizations affect substand- 
ard insurance, term conversions and 
waiver of premium disability agreements. 

Additional indemnity coverage has been 
extended to age 65, and may be included 
in policies issued up to age 60. For most 
plans, rate reductions have been made 
at practically all ages. ai 

Under waiver of premium disability 

agreements, a new paid-up at 65 benefit 
has been put into effect, applicable to 
policies with premium periods running 
beyond age 65 where the policyholder at 
that age has been continually disabled 
and premiums have been waived for five 
years or more. 
“ Under the new disability agreements, 
specified disabilities include “loss of use” 
of both hands or of both feet, or of one 
hand and one foot, and the aviation 
exclusion clause has been deleted. 

Changes affecting family income agree- 
ments include rate reductions, at prac- 
tically all points, ranging up to 20%, and 
$15 and $20 monthly incomes, in addition 
to $10, are now available on 10, 15 and 
20 year plans. 

Decreasing term agreements, subject 
to rate reductions similar to those af- 
fecting family income, are now available 
in initial amounts up to three times the 
face amount of the basic policy. The 
former maximum was twice the face 





CHARLES W. HALL APPOINTED 


Made General Counsel of Kentucky 
State Insurance Department; Suc- 
ceeds Ralph E. Connell 
Insurance Commissioner S. H. Goebel 
has announced the appointment of 
Charles W. Hall, 32, Hardinsburg attor- 
ney and former city judge, as general 
counsel for the Kentucky Department 
of Insurance. Mr. Hall has served as 
assistant general counsel in the Depart- 
ment’s legal section since January. As 
general counsel, he succeeds Ralph E. 
Connell, Paris, Ky., who died March 29. 
The new appointee is a graduate of 
the University of Louisville School of 
Law. He married Betty Marlow, of 
Hardinsburg, and they have two chil- 

dren: Michael, 7, and Andrew, 2. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Hall 
served three years as a bombardier in 
the Army Air Force and was awarded 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters. He holds the reserve rank of first 
lieutenant. 








Pacific Mutual Opens New 
Agency in Los Angeles 


Expanding its sales representation in 
the Los Angeles area, Pacific Mutual 
Life as established another new gen- 
eral agency to serve that vicinity. Named 
General Agent is Herbert L. Greenberg, 
who relinquishes the post of supervisor, 
agency training, on the company’s home 
office agency department staff to take 
over the new responsibility. Headquar- 
ters of the new general agency will be 
in Huntington Park. 

_Mr. Greenberg’s association with Pa- 
cihe Mutual began six years ago, first as 
a sales representative and later as 
agency supervisor for the A. E. Kraus 
Pacific Mutual agency in Los Angeles, 
irom which post he was called to join 
the home office. 


Conn. Mutual Revises Rate Book 


amount of the basic policy. A 25-year 
decreasing term agreement has_ been 
made available in addition to 10, 15 and 
20 years. 

Substandard insurance, renamed “Extra 
Premium Class Insurance,” is affected by 
liberalizations in maximum ratings ac- 
cepted for graded premium ordinary life, 
family income, decreasing term and de- 
ferred survivorship annuity. Occupa- 
tional, foreign travel and residence rat- 
ings have been revised according to 
current underwriting practices. 


H. BRUCE VEAZEY DEAD 

H Bruce Veazey, general agent in 
San Antonio for Indianapolis Life In- 
surance Co., died recently at the age of 
60. A veteran of 33 years service with 
Indianapolis Life, Mr. Veazey was one 
of the company’s first representatives in 
Texas, joining the company shortly after 
it entered the state. 

A life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and an 11-time recipient 
of the National Quality Award, Mr. 
Veazey was one of the company’s out- 
standing fieldmen. During 1954 he was 
the leading producer in Texas and 
ranked seventh in the entire company. 


New Indianapolis Gen. Agent 


The appointment of Max Simon as 
general agent, Indianapolis, for Man- 
hattan Life, has been announced by the 
company. Mr. Simon has a broad back- 
ground of insurance experience, having 
been with the United Insurance Co., 
Minnesota Mutual Life and Massachu- 
setts Indemnity prior to joining the 
Manhattan Life. A graduate of Brook- 
Iyn College, he is a veteran of World 
War II, serving in the Army Air Forces 
for four years, with two years overseas. 











countless 


Read the lines we’ve 


underscored, please! 


‘VoLumes could be written —and have been written — about the 
importance of the life insurance agent. We can sum up our feelings on the 
subject in one simple sentence — the sentence underscored above. 

It’s a philosophy that works, too, as indicated by the impressive number 
of Mutual Benefit Life policyholders who buy programs instead of policies 
— and the impressive number of Mutual Benefit Life men who make plan- 
ning a life-time career. 

Incidentally, the sentence above appeared in our newspaper ad, 
*‘What Every Successful Man Should Know . .. About the Cost of Life 
Insurance,” which is now available in booklet form. Like a copy? 


' 








Stuart K. Miller, New York City, started his insurance career 
| asa broker after leaving the Army. When he learned what well- 
| planned life insurance could do for his clients, and what a 
' career devoted solely to life insurance could do for himself, 
Stuart switched to Mutual Benefit Life, made a success right 
from the start. 





- Your agent should be chosen‘as carefully as you 
would choose any other adviser on an important 
personal matter. T. 
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Life 


300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
Organized in 1845 
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Lincoln Income Expands 

John T. Acree, Jr., president, Lincoln 
Income Life, announced a major expan- 
sion in the operating territory of this 
Kentucky chartered company. Effective 
April 1, Lincoln Income purchased all 
assets and business of Provident In- 
demnity Life of Philadelphia in the fol- 
lowing Southern states: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

The home office of Lincoln 
Life is located in the Lincoln Income 
Life Building, Louisville; however, Mr. 
Acree stated that the headquarters for 
the newly acquired southern territory 
will be established in Atlanta, Ga. Divi- 
sion offices will be maintained in At- 
lanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, and 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wood Rose, present division manager 
of the Kentucky division will head the 
operation in the four southern states 
All personnel involved in this purchase 
will be retained and become a part of 
the agency force of Lincoln Income Life. 

Lincoln Income, a stock company, was 
formed in 1915 in Oklahoma as the Lin- 
coln Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
It merged in 1936 with the Income Life 
of Kentucky, to form the present organi- 
zation. The company issues both weekly 
and Ordinary life insurance contracts, 
and health and accident policies on the 
weekly premium plan. 

Lincoln Income Life has 
impressive growth record, its assets 
standing today at $9,473,000 against 
$378,000 in 1936. Personnel has grown 
to 800 from 85 in 1936. In 1955 the 
company declared a 10% stock dividend, 
and in 190 split its,shares two for one. 
Total insurance in force as of April 1 
will aggregate $125,000,000. 
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MacDonald and Keet Named 
By Equitable Society 


The Equitable Society has appointed 
Gordon B. MacDonald and William K. 
Keet to the newly-created positions of 
assistant divisional managers for salary 
savings. Mr. MacDonald will make his 
headquarters in Los Angeles while Mr. 
Keet’s office will be in New York. 

The appointments are part of the so- 
ciety’s expansion of its salary savings 
program. Plans are under way for the 
naming of additional personnel to as- 
sist the field forces in this production 
category. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MacDonald was an Equitable 
agent for three years and was formerly 
associated with the society’s W. C. Ham- 
mond Agency, Los Angeles. He _ will 
assist Otto W. Chadbourne, CLU, who 
is moving his headquarters to San Fran- 
cisco in order to better service the entire 
territory. 

Mr. Keet was graduated from Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, served as an 
Army captain during World War I] and 
has been with the Equitable for six 
years. A former unit manager in the 
society’s Leo Eisen Agency, New York, 
he will be assistant to James B. Ken- 
nedy, divisional manager of salary sav- 
igs for the New York metropolitan 
department. 





Franklin’s One Day Drive 


_On Monday, April 18, field representa- 
lives of Franklin Life of Springfield, III., 
set out to demonstrate their maximum 
capacity for sales in one day. News of 
the One Day Drive was not released 
from the Franklin home office until April 
15, and in many cases did not reach dis- 
rat territories until the morning of the 
1, 


When new sales for that day were 
counted, Franklin representatives had 
comp! ted 2,429 sales for a total of $12, 
239,901 The highest number of sales for 
the day reported by any individual 
Franklin representative was 15 sales, 


With many he wing 6 or more sales for 
the d: LY. 


Robert W. Wildey, a member of the 
home office staff of Continental Ameri- 
can Life for the past seven years, has 
resigned his home office post to enter 
the field, it was announced by Claude L. 
Benner, president of the firm. 

Mr. Wildey became associated with 
Continental American in 1948. In_ his 
former position as agency assistant in 
the agency department of the company 
he was primarily concerned with sales 
promotion, advertising and field services 
to the company’s sales organization in- 
cluding editing of their sales magazine 
“Brass Tacks.” During the past year he 
has also been and 
service work. 

Practically his 
has been in life insurance. He entered 
John 


doing some. sales 


entire business career 


the business as an agent with 
Hancock in Charleston, W. Va., 
ing graduation from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1946 with a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in Business 
He attended the Life Insurance Market- 
ing School at Purdue University, is a 
graduate of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management School, and 
the Life Advertisers’ Associations’ Sales 
Promotion School. 

Active in civic and business affairs, 
Mr. Wildey is a member of the Wil- 
mington Y’s Men’s Club and has served 
on its board of directors. He is an active 
member of the Concord Presbyterian 
Church and Lafayette Lodge No. 14, 
A. F. & A. M., and a member of the 
Delaware Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

A member of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association since 1948, he served as 
chairman of the Keystone Group of the 
association in Philadelphia in 1953, and 
served on the faculty of the 1953 LAA 
Sales Promotion Workshop. 

In his new position as a field repre- 
sentative he will be associated with the 
company’s Wilmington agency headed 
by John F. Hazel and George C. White 
with offices in the Continental American 
Building. 


follow- 


Administration. 


Association 








W. WILDEY 


ROBERT 


Alfred H. Wassynger has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position vacated by 
Mr. Wildey. Twenty-eight years old and 
a native of P hiladelphia, Mr. Wassynger 
has been in the life insurance business 
for ten years. He joined the home office 
of Penn Mutual Life in 1945 and a year 
later went with the Joseph H. Reese 
agency of that company in Philadelphia 
where he became manager of their 
prospect bureau, direct mail services, 
and sales promotion. 

He is a graduate of the Charles Mor- 
ris Price School of Advertising of Phila- 
delphia, he also attended evening classes 
at the University of Pennsylvania where 
he studied life insurance and salesman- 
ship. In the process of attaining his 
CLU designation, he has to date com- 
pleted parts A and B. He served with 
the Army in Europe during 1950-52. 


WILLIAM T. HOOLEY DEAD 

William T. Hooley, 62, for 23 years 
assistant manager of the Tonawanda, 
N. Y., office of Metropolitan Life, died 
recently. Two years after joining the 
firm he was advanced to assistant man- 
ager of its Tonawanda office. 
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Why tose susiness? Why offer less than 










complete service to your client? All the 
advice, specialized service, sales and pro- 
motion assistance you'll need to handle 
life coverage easily and profitably is as 
near as your telephone. For your own life 
insurance department, just call your near- 
est Connecticut General Office or write 
to Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE...A 
COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Connecticut 


General 






































Manufacturers Life Branch 
In Newark Sets Record 


The Newark office of Manufacturers 
Life, in April, recorded the greatest sin- 
gle month’s production for any branch 
in the 68-year history of the company. 
Business paid for by the Newark office 
during the month, totaled $3,506,134. 
Total production for April, by the com- 
pany’s United States division was $11,- 
813,811. The company’s total for the 
year to date is $106,656,359, a 26% in- 
crease over the same period last year. 







in Pacific Mutual’s 
RECOGNITIONS 


enhances the pro- 
gressive effective- 
ness of Roger Coffin, 
Colorado Springs, 
as leading Pacific 
Mutual Representa- 
tive in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Con- 
sistently a high- 
ranking Big Tree 
Leaders Club quali- 
fier, he annually at- 
tends inspirational 
Top Star Confer- 
ences, in addition 
to periodic company 
conventions. 




































Quality is the dom- 
inant objective in 
all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 
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WILLIAM A. BEVAN 





Two more field supervisors have been 
3ankers Life of Des 
Moines. William A. Bevan, 
a member of the R. J. Bjorklund Minne- 
apolis Agency, and Richard T. Ruther- 
ford, a member of the F. L. Maxham 
Denver Agency. Both men will move to 
Des Moines and will work in all districts 


appointed by 
They are: 





R. T. RUTHERFORD 


on specific assignments. 

Mr. Bevan joined Bankers Life with 
the Minneapolis Agency in 1952. His 
sales record was outstanding enough to 
enable him to qualify for President’s 
Club, top sales organization of the com- 
pany, his first year as a full-time Bank- 
erslifeman. He also qualified for Presi- 
dent’s Club in 1953, and last year was a 














HERMAN WATSON 


Dear President Becker: 





State of Alabama. 


GENERAL AGENCY 


OPPORTUNITY IN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Total Working Days 


I wish to thank you for your inspirational guidance through 
these years. To know that the man who leads our great Com- 
pany understands a salesman’s problems, has been a never-ending 
source of encouragement to me in the field. 


Sincerely yours, 


Over a sale a day 
for Il years... 


Eleven years ago today, I signed my contract with The Franklin. I reflect with pride 
that I was the first agency representative contracted by State Manager Chamberlin in the 


I submit herewith my record for these eleven years: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1944 TO FEBRUARY 7, 1955 


National Rating Number 
Each Year of Sales 
=. 4th Place 254 
a 8th Place 279 
e. 8th Place 329 
we 4th Place 377 
...14th Place 378 
1ST PLACE 401 
o. 4th Place 319 
22nd Place 265 
...2nd Place 310 
...20th Place 316 
...11th Place 302 


to February 7th 31 


3,561 
3,432 


Total Sales 


Total Volume $10,314,875.00 





Lhe Friendly 


IIRANTKILITN ILMIRIE comeany 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 

















private parties and meetings. 





EMIL'S FINE RESTAURANTS 
Member of Diner’s Club, Gourmet’s Club and Trip Charge Systems 


23 Park Row near Ann St. (look for Blue Canopy). Luncheon, Dinner, 
Bar open till midnight—Mon. thru Fri. 


For special parties—Phone WOrth 2-2514. 


213 Pearl Street (near Maiden Lane) Real Old Atmosphere—Digby 
4-2348. Open till 8 P.M. Monday thru Friday. 





Second floor available for 





member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club. 

Mr. Rutherford joined Bankers Life 
with the Denver agency as a special 
agent in 1953. He qualified for the Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Club during 1954. From 
1949-1953, he was assistant manager of 
the Aviation Country Club in Denver. 

A native of Cambridge, Ohio, he re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Denver uni- 
versity in 1949, majoring in business 
administration. 





SCRANTON ASSN. SPEAKER 
Joseph T. O’Hagan, Sr., manager of 
Nanticoke district of Metropolitan Life, 
spoke on “Ten Commandments of Qual- 
ity Selling,’ at a recent meeting of 
Scranton Association of Life Under- 


writers in Scranton, Pa. 























Fort Payne, Alabama 
February 7, 1955 


Volume 


$ 465,000.00 
516,500.00 
813,000.00 
862,500.00 
720,000.00 
1,367,750.00 
1,125,500.00 

877,500.00 
1,278,500.00 
1,051,375.00 
1,111,500.00 

125,750.00 


Herman Watson 
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Franklin Life Appoints 


Singer in Connecticut 





MARTIN B. SINGER 


Martin B. Singer has been appointed 
regional manager in Fairfield County, 
Connecticut for Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill. 

After service in World War II, Mr. 
Singer entered the insurance business 
with the Bridgeport office of Metropoli- 
tan Life, where he was one of the lead- 
ing producers in the company. In the 
past two years, since the opening of his 
own general -insurance agency, he has 
been a member of the President’s Club 
of Bankers National Life. In 1952 he 
won a scholarship to the University of 
Connecticut Underwriting School at 
Storrs. 


In his association with the Franklin, 
Mr. Singer will direct appointments of 
agency representatives and __ district 
managers in the Fairfield County area. 





Prudential Anniversaries 


Managers of five Prudential offices in 
the middle Atlantic states celebrated an- 
niversaries of long service with the 
company recently. 

Bernard F. McDonald, manager of the 
company’s Hackensack district, held the 
longest record of the five, with 35 years 
of Prudential service. Two with 3 
years to their credit were Paul E. Dapp, 
manager of the West Chester, Pa., dis- 
trict, and Thomas N. Muchard, head of 
the Pulaski district in Utica, N.Y. 

Two men who celebrated 25th anni- 
versaries with Prudential were Robison 
Brown, Jr., manager of the Baltimore 
agency, and Edward T. Jaggard, head ot 
the Woodbury, N. J., district. 

Among the five, Mr. Dapp has held 
his present post the longest. He has 
been manager of the West Chester 
office since 1933. Mr. Muchard became 
the Pulaski district’s manager in 1936. 

Mr. Brown was appointed head of the 
Baltimore agency in 1946. A year later 
Mr. McDonald succeeded to direction 0 
the Hackensack office. Mr. Jaggard be- 
came the Woodbury district’s managef 
in 1948. 
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Why AN AUTHORITY ON ATOMS needs a life insurance specialist 


Already the splitting of the atom is history. The man of science 
is opening new areas of exploration—finding applications for 
his new knowledge in many fields of science and industry. 

And just as so many rely on his years of training and special- 
ization, he recognizes the need for specialized assistance in 
planning his life insurance. He seeks out a qualified underwriter 
specially trained to intelligently analyze his situation. He selects 
the man whose broad understanding of life insurance and its 
many applications quickly enables him to set up a program 
that can provide complete family protection and financial 
independence for his future. And it is no surprise that so many 
men of science put their trust in the man representing The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

You will be interested to learn that The Union Central 
underwriter is perhaps the most thoroughly trained in his pro- 
fession. He not only understands the broad scope of life 
insurance but views it in terms of satisfying individual needs, 


wants and hopes. For that reason, he knows how to diagnose 
and solve a wide range of personal financial problems as 
diversified as the situations in which they occur. And he carries 
a folio of policies to meet every human need from birth to 
age 70. 

You will also be glad to know how closely The Union 
Central Home Office works with its men in the field. Through 
constant research and planning, the Company is able to supply 
The Union Central underwriter with even more effective ways 
of fulfilling his responsibilities to his policyholders. Good 
reason why the man representing The Union Central is the 
best man to know for sound, comprehensive life insurance 
protection. And good reason why The Union Central is your 
best Company to do business with. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


This advertisement, adapted from a prospecting brochure designed specifically for this field, is just one example of many ways 


The Union Central supports its underwriters with specialized promotional material to fit every type of life insurance market, 
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Owned and 


Corporation\ 


pong every Friday by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
Office and place of business, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4868 


a New York 
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$6 a year. 


Remittances from outside the United States by Postal or Express Money Order or by Bank 
Draft, payable in United States Funds. 


Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, 
Congress, 


March 3, 1879 


Subscription price in the United States and possessions, $5 a year. 
Foreign countries $6.50 a year. 





Single copies 2%c. 


at the post office of New York City under act of 








SAVING GOVERNMENT’S MONEY 


One of the younger agencies in Wash- 
ington is the General Services Adminis- 
tration organized on recommendation of 
the first Hoover Commission to serve as 
the government’s business manager for 
personal and 
it has resulted in con- 


real property, 

Already 
savings for the Government. 
An instance is the Internal Revenue 
Service which has used a pilot study in 
Administra 


property 
records. 


siderable 


Baltimore, General Services 
and Internal Revenue working to- 


The results, in 


tion 
gether on the program. 
instance alone, promise eventual 
»f $5,500,000 a year 
district 


this 


with its in 
which 


savings 
stallation in all offices 
carry the collection load for the Internal 
Service. All of 


commendable if 


Revenue this is most 


the new economics are 


not counteracted by unnecessary Gov- 


ernment expenditures in other directions. 
STATE UNINSURED 
MOTORISTS 


Ne XG 


The percentage statement in an edi- 
New York that 10% of 
the automobiles in unin- 


Times 
this 


torial 
state are 
sured is questioned by Ray Murphy, 
Association of Casualty 


letter to 


general counsel, 


and Surety Companies, in a 
that paper. 


Mr. Murphy 


for which 


that the last 
available for in- 


Says years 
figures are 

involved in motor vehicle 
are 1952 and 1953. 
former year, according to an offi- 
department release, 
96.09% of re 
ported accidents. In 1953 the 
Additionally, 


uninsured motorists involved 


sured cars 
accidents in this state 
In the 
cial motor vehicle 


there was insurance in 
percentage 
was 95.82%. thousands of 
in reported 
these years other- 


accidents in each of 


wise filed evidence of financial responsi- 
others obtained 


it will be 


thousands of 
Thus, 


bility, and 
filed 
as to reported accidents in a very 


and releases. seen 
that 
high percentage of cases perhaps as high 
as 97 or 9% or the 


insurance, substan 


tive equivalent thereof, was involved. 


If the bill 


registrants to 


requiring 








reveal whether they carry liability insur- 
ance were still in effect, and if adequate 
data were available as to the percentage 
of insured motorists who otherwise ob- 
tain and file releases, then for the first 
time the public would know the actual 
extent of the problem created by the 
financially irresponsible motorists. Unfor- 
tunately, says Mr. Murphy, such figures 
relating to any given time are not avail- 
able, but that problem seems small, per- 
centagewise. Another consideration is 
that quite a considerable number of 
motorists drive very little as is evidenced 
in the considerable time spent in parking 
in metropolitan New York. Rural motor- 
ists drive in noncongested, generally ac- 
cident-free areas. In _ both 
stances, probability of being involved 

reportable accidents is somewhat remote. 


these in- 


It was the insurance industry 
which proposed enactment of legislation 
in New York that would require regis- 
they carried lia- 
industry’s re- 


casualty 


trants to reveal whether 
insurance. At the 
the Legislature passed a law on a 
which authorized the 
Motor Vehicles to ob- 
from 
never publicly 


bility 
quest, 
permissive basis 
Commissioner of 
information registrants. 


tain such 


For reasons announced 
the Commissioner elected not to exercise 
that law. In 1954, at 


was amended 


under 
the law 
for the Commis- 
to obtain the information. It was 
under that the 
Commissioner obtained the figures under 
Times wrote the editorial, 
10%.” In 1955, against 


opposition, the law 


his authority 
industry’s urging, 
to make it mandatory 
sioner 
this law as so amended 
which the 
“The Uninsured 
casualty was re- 


pealed 


Horace W. Brower, president of Occi- 
dental Life of California, has been re- 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Los Angeles Better Business 
Jureau. 

xk * x 


J. Victor Herd, executive 
dent of the America Fore Insurance 
Group, has been elected to the board 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


vice presi- 


W. L. HapLey, Vice President 
Guiapys P. ReaD, Secretary 


Canadian subscriptions, 





















R. C. DOWSETT 





was made an officer of Crown Life and 
appointed associate actuary, attended 
University of Toronto where he was in 
the mathematics and physics course. 
After his graduation in 1950 he joined 
Crown Life in actuarial department. 
While at the university he completed 
several of the examinations of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and in 1952 became 
an associate of the Society and com- 
pleted his Fellowship examination in 
1954. Mr. Dowsett was appointed an as- 
sistant supervisor of the Crown’s actu- 
arial department in 1953, became a su- 
pervisor the following year and then 
was made associate actuary. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
* * * 

R. Smith, Pennsylvania In- 
will address the 


Francis 
surance Commissioner, 
annual dinner meeting of the Lacka- 
wanna Valley Underwriters Exchange 
on May 11 in Hotel Casey, Scranton, Pa. 

: a) 


Ted F. Snyder, a former sales man- 
ager of Continental Casualty Co., has 
been made general manager of Russell 
M. Tolley and Associates, a Group insur- 
ance and pension consulting organization, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis and 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington and Los Angeles. Mr. Sny- 
der was chief auditor of Teachers Re- 
tirement System of the State of Illinois 
before entering the air force where he 
served in China, Burma and India during 
World War II. | 

* 

Wallace Morrell Smith has been made 
manager of a new office American Mu- 
tual Alliance has opened in Washington, 
D.C., having jurisdiction over Middle 
Atlantic states. A native of North Car- 
olina he is a graduate in business admin- 
istration and law from George Wash- 
ington University, and_ is admitted to 
practice law in North Carolina and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

* x 

John E. Spence, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
has been elected vice president of 
Princeton Club of New York. The club, 
with 4,000 members, is the largest group 
of Princeton men outside of Princeton 
University. Mr. Spence is completing 25 
years with Penn Mutual. 

* ok  * 

Roger Des Groseillers has been named 
a director of Alliance Nationale Life 
Insurance Co., Montreal. 

oe & 


J. I. Maclaren has been 
president, of Halifax Insurance Co., 
ifax, N 


named vice 
Hal- 








R. C. Dowsett, who earlier this year 




















DWIGHT PARKER 





S. Dwight Parker, president of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Building Corporation to fill the unex- 
pired term of William A. Hebert. The 
election took place at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors on April 28. Mr. 
Parker joined the Springfield at the 
home office immediately after graduat- 
ing from Ohio State University in 1925. 
He is a director of the Factory Insurance 
Assn., past chairman of the board of 
governors of the New Engl and Fire In- 


surance Rating Assn. and is active in 
Springfield community and charitable 
organiZe utions. 

* * * 





ROGER HULL 


Roger Hull, executive vice president, 
Mutual Life, has been elected a director 
of the Better Business Bureau of New 
York. Among others on board are Major 
General Julius Ochs Adler, vice president, 
New York Times; Charles B. McCabe, 
publisher, New York Mirror; Gordon 
Gray, general a ag of WOR and 
WOR-TV; DeWitt A Forward, senior 
vice president, First National Bank of 
New York; William J. Hogan, senior vice 
president - finance, American Airlines, 
Inc.; and Edward Allen Pierce, senior 
partner of the Merrill Lynch Wall Stree! 
investment concern. 
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New Book on Arson 


An authoritative book called “Arson,’ 


a guide for the detection and investiga- 
has been written by 
Weston. 
3ruce 


tion of crime, 
Brendan Battle and Paul B. 
Mr. ae is an assistant of A. 
Bielaski, assistant manager of National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters and head 





BRENDAN P. BATTLE 


of its arson department. Mr. Weston is 
a deputy inspector of New York Police 
Department and was a member of that 
department’s committee which revised 
its Manual of Procedure. Mr. Weston 
has also written handbooks on narcotics, 
detection of murder and pistol shooting. 

While a student at Manhattan Col- 
lege Mr. Battle captained its 1932 foot- 
ball 11 that participated in the first 
Orange Bowl game at Miami, later be- 
coming a football and track coach at 
that college. He joined FBI in 1941. In 
1944 he went with Security Section of 
OSS and was the first agent it assigned 
to the famous “Amerasia” case. “Amer- 
asia” proved to be a left-wing magazine 
which had obtained possession of ap- 
proximately 1,000 documents from State 
Department, War Department, Navy 
and other Government sources which 
were “top secret.” When it printed dur- 
ing World War II one such document 
about an Asiatic country the Govern- 
ment moved in and “Amerasia” was 
forced to discontinue publication. 

“Arson,” therefore, is a book by two 
working investigators in the fire insur- 
ance loss or law enforcement fields who 
have pooled their experience. The book 
is a “must” for persons engaged in de- 
tection and investigation of incendiary 
fires. The authors have gathered a 
wealth of information from the files of 
the police and fire departments, prose- 
cutors and National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and have boiled it down into 
a guide for loss adjusters and public offi- 
cials which is dependable and easy to 
use, 














The 16 chapters cover such topics as 
suspicious fires, touch-offs, alibis, fires 
for profit, hate as a basic motive, pyros, 


basic lines of inquiry , the fire scene, -evi- 
dence, preparation of the case, arson 
rings and responsibility for recognizing 
arson. 


One of the most interesting chapters 
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is the description of arson rings. In 
such times of prosperity as reflected by 
the nation’s present economy there are 
few incendiary fires as even unscrupu- 
lous concerns would lose more by fire 
than they would gain. It is when the 
economy starts hitting the toboggan 
that the crooked fires come into vogue. 
When two or more persons band _ to- 
gether to commit arson with some fre- 
quency such groups are termed arson 
“rings” rather than “mobs” or “gangs” 
because they lack the cohesiveness of a 
mob of burglars or a gang of robbers. 
Another factor setting arson rings apart 
from other groups of criminals, the au- 
thors say, is the fact that to profit from 
arson they must first secure “customers” 
—individuals who have insurance and 
want fires—whereas other criminals can 
rob or steal whatever they please. 

The torch is not the person primarily 
responsible for the activity of an arson 


ring. His position in the ring is much 
akin to that of a trigger man in a 
murder-for-pay mob such as the ne- 


farious Murder, Inc., of Brooklyn. The 
torch and the trigger- man are the ex- 
ecutioners, not the strategists and plan- 
ners. Each arson ring must necessarily 
have a torch and he has had little or no 
contact with the dishonest business men 
wanting his place set on fire. Only in 
poorly organized arson rings does the 
business revolve around the torch him- 
self. 

In such cases a number of people 
know of a torch, understand what price 
he charges for the crime, and are also 
aware that he’ll pay them a commission 


on all “business” they secure for him. 
Those individuals act as “salesmen” for 
the torch, and in so doing establish a 
loosely organized arson ring with the 
torch as the top man. Because he is 
actually at the scene of the fires the 
torch runs the greatest risk of being 
apprehended by firemen, fire marshals 
or police officers. And when it is known 
that a ring is being operated because 
of a developing pattern of business 
fires, it is the torch who is_ usually 
“given up” by a stool pigeon or whose 


identity is discovered by an “under- 
cover” man. 

Messrs. Battle and Weston say that 
a torch is a potential murderer whose 
mental equipment still flashes a “Go” 
signal despite the thought of sleeping 


men, women and children burning to 
death as a result of the fire-setting. In 
one case discussed in “Arson” the 
torches knew that several small children 
lived in the building they planned to set 
on fire. When questioned as to why 
they would jeopardize the lives of these 
children, the torches scoffed at the pos- 
sibility of these boys and girls being 
burned alive. One of them said: “What 
have they fathers and mothers for?” 
The other made this comment: “They 
could take care of themselves.” 

Among other unusual human interest- 
ing chapters is that on the pyros. They 
are the persons of low mentality and 

callousness who set fires because of the 
kick they get out of them. 
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Bob Staker Back on His Feet 


I learned the other day of the cour- 
ageous recovery that Robert M. Staker, 
director of publicity for the Employers 
Reinsurance Corp., has made over sev- 
eral months past from the fall in which 
his hip was fractured. Confined to his 
home for weeks “Bob” hung out the 
“business as usual” sign and continued to 
handle his advertising and public rela- 
tions job despite his temporary handi- 
caps. 

He told me that it has been an inter- 
esting experience, rewarding in some 
ways. Only painful part of it was in 
the ankles when he started to relearn to 


walk. “As the days go by, the old hulk 
grows more nearly seaworthy,” he 
writes. “We got a good mending of the 
hip fracture with a nail—didn’t even 
cast the leg. The devil of it was that 
in the fall | broke up the right foot, 


thus robbing myself of both legs. So it 
was not possible to get on my feet for 
some eight weeks, while the right foot 
healed enough to stand on. 

“T am now walking on the right foot 
full weight and on the left foot half 
weight. The result of weeks of inactivity 
weakened both ankles so I have been 
coaxing them back to enough strength 
to bear me and to gain equilibrium 
again. Using a walker that I follow 
around, I am now able to navigate safely 
and even get up and down stairs.” 


Personal Note: You don’t know how 
soon you will see that “wanderer” in 
Kansas City. 

* ok * 


Knowlton to Talk 


Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire 
Insurance Commissioner and president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, will address the Moun- 
tain Insurance Field Club at Manchester, 
N.H. on Monday discussing bills that 
have come before the legislature during 
the present session. 





Loss Executives Association 
One of the organizations in fire insur- 
ance which has been of exceptional value 
to the business because of the exchange 
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of information and experience by mem 
bers is the Loss Executives Association. 
This association, formed in 1931 to pro 
vide a forum for the exchange of ideas 
on losses and loss adjustment problems 
for executives in the loss end of the 
business, meets once a month. Following 
an executive session ‘there is a fellow 
ship hour and then a dinner addressed 
by a speaker not necessarily affiliated 


-with the business or confined to speak 


ing on loss topics. Active members are 
the chief loss executives of the fire comi 
panies and associate membership is now 
limited to those employes of individual 
comp< nies or company orgs nizations 


particularly interested in loss adjustment 


work. Some of the members, by the 
way, are sons of men who were out 
standing in the loss adjustment field 


the sons having entered and made good 
in the loss adjustment field. 


President of the Loss Executives As 
sociation is Grant Bulkley, vice presi 
dent, Springfield Fire & Marine. Vice 
president is John H. Shuttleton, Com 


secretary is Roger 
Fire. Other of- 
Swarbrick, Sun 


mercial Union Group; 
B. Bagley, Travelers 
ficers are Girard T. 


Insurance Office, assistant secretary, 
and Richard H. Greene, Northern of 
New York, treasurer. 


These are the members of executive 
committee: Edwin H. Ely, Home; F. F. 
White, National Fire; T. W. Booth, 
America Fore; G. Everett Geerken, 
American of Newark; Leonard B. Bo 
gart, Aetna (Fire), and William H 
Hope, Crum & Forster. 

President Bulkley, born in Rocky Hill, 
Conn., was a member of Yale University, 
class of 1917. He entered insurance as 
an engineer for National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and became a special agent 
of Niagara in New England and western 
New York field. In 1930 he became sec 
retary and deputy manager of Spring 
field Fire & Marine, Pacific department 
In 1936 he was transferred to the West 
ern department as secretary and three 
years later he was elected vice president 
and transferred to the home office 





New Book on Cargoes 

Leonard Gaunt is author of a_ book, 
“The Carriage and Insurance of Cargoes,” 
just published by Witherby & Co., Ltd., 
15 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4, London. Its 
design is to set out as briefly as possible 
the principles, as they affect the average 
exporter, of the British Marine Insur- 
ance Act of 1906, and the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act of 1924. This is ac- 
companied by such comment and _ back- 
ground information as might be neces- 
sary to make the subject matter more 


readable. It carries a foreword by W. EF. 
Astle. 

A book of interest to 
Excess-of-Loss_ reinsurance 
“Non-Proportional 
has been published by 
Brussels. It was edited by 
London, B. de _ Finetti, 
Franckx, Brussels, and B. Menic, Ams 
terdam. It is described as “covering the 
angle of an intellectual interest in the 
matter. The merit of the publication is 
to give Excess-of-Loss reinsurance the 
aspect of a subject suitable for univer 
sity studies.” 


persons in 
and called 
Reinsurance” 
Arithbel S.A., 
S. Vajda, 
Trieste; E. 
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National of Hartford 
Western Dept. Changes 


F. F. LEALI HEADS CLAIMS DEPT. 





John L. Robertson Made Asst. Manager 
of Western Dept.; John A. MacLean 
Agency Superintendent 





Chicago—The following changes are 
announced by E. H. Forkel, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the West- 
ern Department of the National of 
Hartford Group: 

F. Frank Leali, 
casualty manager, at his own request is 
loss and claim end of 


who has been resident 


returning to the 


the business. In his new capacity as 
general adjuster and claims attorney, he 
will have over-all supervision of the 
Fire and Allied Lines Loss department 
and the Casualty, Fidelity and Surety 
Claim department. Associated with Mr. 
Leali are W. Russell Owen, superin- 
tendent, and Albert J. Karowski, as- 
sistant superintendent, of the Fire Loss 
department and George S. Uglow, su- 


Robert J. Regan, as- 


perintendent, and 
the Casualty 


sistant superintendent of 
Claim department. 

John L. Robertson is appointed 
sistant manager in the western depart- 
ment of the National of Hartford Group 
and assumes over-all charge of the 
casualty, fidelity and surety operations 
under the general supervision of Vice 
President Forkel and Associate Mana- 
ger Zook. 

John A. MacLean, 


as- 


who has been gen- 
eral adjuster, is appointed agency su- 
perintendent in the Casualty, Fidelity 
and Surety department with administra- 
tive and underwriting responsibilities 
under the supervision of Assistant 
Manager Robertson. Associated with 


Messrs. Robertson and MacLean are 
Elmer J. Baier, superintendent, and 
Karl Kunath, assistant superintendent, 


Automobile department; Gordon S. Hall, 
superintendent, Casualty department; 
Larry W. Crooks, supervisor, Accident 
and Sickness department; William C. 
Essig, superintendent, Auditing and En- 
gineering department; and Robert C. 
Erickson, Casualty agency supervisor. 


Counsel Kentucky Dept. 
Hall, 


Charles W. 32 years of age, an 


attorney of Hardinsburg, in western 
Kentucky, has been appointed general 
counsel tor the Kentucky State Insur- 


Department, to succeed the late 
Paris, Ky., who died 


ance 
Ralph Connell, of 


in early April. Hall has served as as- 
sistant general counsel of the depart- 
ment since January of this year. He is 


a graduate of the University of Louis- 


ville Law School 


Illinois Federation Meet 

Federation of Illinois 
luncheon meeting 
House, Chicago. 
Commissioner 
Trade Com- 


The Insurance 
will hold its annual 
May 16, at the Palmer 
Guest speaker will be 
Lowell B. Mason, ne 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

President E. H. aah 
the following to serve on the 
committee: Chairman, J. S. 
vice 


has named 
nominat 
Richard 
Standard 


Ing 


son, resident president, 
Accident; John P. Keevers, resident 
vice president, M: uryland Casualty; 


Elmo G. Je 
ted 


shnson, vice president, As- 
Agencies, Inc.; Peter M. Frei- 
president, Corroon & Rey- 
and Ralph D. Jones, execu- 
assistant, Continental Cos. 


socia 
lich, vice 
nolds, Inc., 
tive 
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Underwriters Golf Assn. William M. Blake, Jr., Made 
Spring Tournament May 20 x. Y. Deputy Superintenden, 
The Underwriters Golf Association of 
New York will hold its Spring Tourna- 
ment on Friday, May 20 at Tamarack 
Country Club, Greenwich, N. Y. The 
club may be reached by motor over 
. r Hutchinson River Parkway to King St. 
W. D. Davis Chairman = age ae on er at or by New 
iors Haven Railroad to Port Chester. Golf 
Commissioners Zone 3 events for the day follow: 
PAL 18-hole medal play handicap 
ST. LOUIS PICKED FOR JUNE ’56 18-hole medal play gross score 
Peli Se 18-hole medal play kickers’ handicap 
Some Features of NAIC Regional Meet- 18-hole medal play—net partners 
ing at Louisville Held During Best net individual score for leg on cup 
Derby Week President’s prize Mr 
Secretary’s prize 4 a 
18-hole medal play handicap for guests on the 
By Levertnc CarRTWRIGHT Host’s prize suran. 
Louisville, Ky., May 4 —Walter Dell Further information on the tournament before 
Davis of Mississippi was elected chair- may be obtained from W. L. Hippard, ‘aint 
man of NAIC, Zone 3 at the meeting, secretary-treasurer at 74 Trinity Place, 
Monday. He takes the place of J. Edwin’ New York or telephone WHitehall Mana 
Larson of Florida. The latter presided 4-7440 Univ 
Monday but then had to go to Jackson- 
ville for funeral of Chief Justice John 
Mathews of Florida. Arch Northington HULLETTS IN HAWAII The 
of Tennessee was designated Zone 3’s James C. Hullett, president of Hart- ness 
man on executive committee and S. H. ford Fire. and Mrs. Hullett are on a Earni 
Goebel of Kentucky goes on the liaison : fie see cee : ; 
: ’ ) trip to Hawaii, accompanied by Addison ance, 
sar sanr pai ite wa , si Posey, vice president and Pacific Coast WILLIAM M. BLAKE, JR. mous, 
imams * gine sthaer tals be a ee ee ee on 
ttee had ¢ red St. Louis osey. j i illiz ake At 
the 1956 NAIC annual meeting in June. re se-dneysiaiagenrto Sen Mh. Eee ioned 
The Jefferson will be headquarters hotel of Queens Village, Long Island, as pancy 
with the Statler taking the overflow. described the elaborate schooling pro- Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, it doe 
Phat will be the big hour for Lawrence gram that is in effect in Florida. This was announced by Leffert Holz, New As 
Leggett, Missouri Superintendent, who entails a minimum of six to seven weeks York Superintendent of Insurance. M in sel 
will, according to the timetable, be com- and some 200 hours of classroom in- oe ae we, ¢ 
pleting his term as president of NAIC. — struction. The tuition runs $100. Blake has been an assistant Que chang 
The Louisville meeting drew an at- Tuesday’s discussion covered the County district attorney for the past 12 years 
tendance of 130. With the Derby on tap, Dixon-Yates contract relative to financ- years, and in charge of the Felony in us 
Churchill Downs was a magnet. In the ing by insurance companies, premium  (Coyrt division for the past seven years, comp: 
afternoon at the Monday session there financing in conjunction with the term Ae aaa and a 
was a talk by Arthur T. Sturgeon, Citi- rule and mail order insurance. On His father, William Blake, Sr., was for benef 
zens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. and a Wednesday, there was a discussion of many years Queens County Commis- little 
discussion of educational programs for the A. & H. situation, auto merit rating sioner of Jurors. at at 
ants and candidates for license. Harold and auditing home owners’ policies with Mr. Blake was born in New York Ou 
irsdorf, American Fire & Casualty, reference to town classification. See . ; ire 
: City in 1900, and has been a resident of a 
Queens Village since 1907. He is presi- ea 
dent of the Old Settlers’ Club of Queens wordi 
Village, composed of men who have the st 
lived in the community since 1910 or good 
earlier. He was graduated from_ St. ducin 
Francis Xavier High School in New vice { 
York City and the New York Law and 1 
School, admitted to the bar in 1928, and In ad 
SPRINGFIELD GROUP roger engaged in general prac- od 
é . ; air 
) : He is vice president of the Biltmore with | 
SUT a Hee CUT Beach Club, Massapequa, Long Island, Ind 
N ( | and Advocate of the Knights of Colum- avails 
bus, St. Anne’s Council, Queens Village. aided 
ViVi i ‘ Mr. Blake is married and lives with his Aft 
li( ()( | | wife and one daughter at 104-64 Spring- cussic 
- ) field Boulevard, Queens Village. The know 
salary of the office to which he was ap- ee 
pointed is $13,000 a year. 
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Brokers Urge Adequate I 









Atomic Hazards Coverage Ea, 

” INEXE S F Establishment of an adequate domes- repor 

tic insurance market to afford coverage adjus: 

f for hazards arising out of the commer- newly 
or your customers cial use of atomic energy was urged this may 
week by the governing committee of the five y 

WILL BE MAILED TO YOU ON REQUEST National Association of Insurance Bro- discor 

kers, Inc., which met in New York. A mium 


special committee which has been study- So 


ing the subject said in a report that the conce 
insurance business had approached the three 
problem with the assumption that the ings. 
coverage of potential catastrophic haz- achie 
ards was almost bbeiratid the capacity of the ¢ 
the domestic market. Some within the reau” 
industrv had urged that Federal as- rate | 
sistance be secured in some form in the separ. 
establishment of such coverage, but the menti 
brokers held that the market should be for sj 


established by private enterprise, free as ( 
far as possible of government financing 









Si or control. The committee also urged F All 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INS ©, mass. that the traditional distinction in_ the ing W 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. insurance industry with respect to kinds a 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY « DETROIT. MICHIGAN of insurance and methods of doing on th 
business should be subordinated to In ust 

these ends until education and_ the time | 

spread of risk permitted the establish- - Me 











ment of truly competitive markets. 
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Mr. Christiansen, a recognized authority 
on the subject of Business Interruption In- 
surance Coverages, delivered this lecture 
before the Insurance Seminar sponsored 
jointly by the Central Illinois Insurance 
Managers Association and Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, IIl. 


Part I 


The terms, Use & Occupancy, Busi- 
ness Interruption, Prospective Earnings, 
Earnings Interruption, Earnings Insur- 
ance, and others, are somewhat synony- 
mous, all referring to a time element form 
of insurance coverage. 

At the risk of being called “old fash- 
ioned” I shall use the term Use & Occu- 
pancy, or U & O, in this discussion, as 
it does not connote a particular form. 

As a result of many years of experience 
in selling and servicing U & O coverages, 
we, at the Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes, came to the conclusion a few 
years ago that all existing U & O forms 
in use by United ‘States fire insurance 
companies contained needless obscurities 
and a number of restrictions which, while 
benefiting the insurance company very 
little on the whole, put the policyholder 
at a rather unfair disadvantage. 

Our management decided to draft an 
entirely new form, independent of exist- 
ing forms, either our own or those of 
competitors, unless we found that the old 
wording could not be improved upon from 
the standpoint of clarity, conciseness and 
good sense. The responsibility for pro- 
ducing this new form was assigned to our 
vice president in charge of underwriting 
and reinsurance, Mr. Atwood Y. Blair. 
In addition to the use of the operating 
and historical records of our office, Mr. 
Blair benefited by frequent collaboration 
with all of our senior executives. 

Indeed, Mr. Blair graciously made 
available to me his notes and files and 
aided in the preparation of this paper. 

After many months of study and dis- 
cussion, we came up with three new forms 
known as: 

Prospective Earnings Insurance for Re- 

tailers 

Wholesalers’ Earnings Interruption In- 

surance 

Manufacturers’ Earnings Interruption 

Insurance (also suitable for use in 
other non-mercantile business) 

Each of these is written on an annual 
reporting, retroactive pro-rata premium 
adjustment basis and each has its own 
newly designed annual report form. They 
may be written for a term of three or 
five years, subject to the usual term rate 
discounts, but annual reports and pre- 
mium adjustments are required. 

So far as the forms themselves are 
concerned, for practical purposes, all 
three are identical except for the head- 
ings. This in itself represented a minor 
achievement as heretofore, and still in 
the case of so called “Board” or “Bu- 
reau” companies, there have been sepa- 
tate forms for mercantile concerns and 
separate forms for manufacturers, not to 
mention a large number of special forms 
for special operations. 


Clarification of Insuring Clause 
_ All U & O policies must start by defin- 
ing what is meant by a U & O loss and 
then placing a time limit upon recovery. 
In the case of every United States form 
in use today (except our new form) this 
time limitation is phrased in such a way 
as to unintentionally introduce uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of indemnity. The 
wording differs in minor respects from 





Developments in Business Interruption Coverages 


By Rupo.tr S. CuristianseN, CPCU 


Vice President Reciprocal Managers, Inc., 
Attorney-in-Fact and Manager of 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 


form to form, but the common difficulty 
can be illustrated by this condensation 
of the phraseology in the single item 
gross earnings form: 

“The measure of recovery shall be 
the reduction in gross earnings, less 
charges and expenses which do not 
necessarily continue, resulting from in- 
terruption of business for only such 
length of time as would be required to 
replace the property damaged.” 

This leaves a few important questions 
unanswered : 

To what does the time restriction 
apply? To the period during which 
business is interrupted or the period 
during which gross earnings are re- 
duced as a result of the interruption? 

In the case of a manufacturer, just 
what does “business” mean? Does it 
mean production or sales? 

Does this sound academic? Then 
consider the seasonal manufacturer 
who writes to us in this vein: “Sup- 
pose we sustain an interruption which 
lasts throughout my season of produc- 
tion. By the end of this season the 
“property damaged” has been replaced, 
thus ending the period of indemnity. 
But during this period we have not 
made a single sale because the selling 
season comes iater. Meanwhile we 
have lost our markets for we have pro- 
duced nothing and have no way of se- 
curing our product from other sources. 
How can we collect our loss under our 
U & O policy?” 

There is no satisfactory answer. The 
stock answer we can readily supply: 
“The word business means ‘production’ 
and the time limitation applies to it. 
There is no limitation on the period 
during which earnings are reduced pro- 
vided the reductions are not indirect 
or remote.” This is the same as re- 
peating the often heard statement, 








R. S. Christiansen’s Career 


Mr. Christiansen has had an extensive 
experience in general insurance covering 
more than 25 years. He attended St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, where he 
studied accounting and law after which 
he spent five years with the marine un- 
derwriting firm of Appleton & Cox, then 
joined N. F. Charlock & Co., Inc., bro- 
kers and agents, of which he became 
treasurer. A couple of years as field 
representative of Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Stevens Point, Wis., and he 
joined the Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Minnesota of which he became 
Eastern Department sales manager which 
position he left to go with Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges in June 1948, as 
division manager of New England States 
to 1950 and division manager of New 
York State to 1952, when he was brought 
to the head office as assistant secretary 
with duties of account executive. Ap- 
pointment as assistant vice president fol- 
lowed and in December 1954 he was 
elected vice president in charge of east- 
ern operations. 
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“Manufacturing U & O covers loss of 
production, not loss of sales,” which 
fallacy we shall have more to say 
about later. This cannot satisfy the in- 
sured, Because of the vagueness ot 
the wording he is bound to be left 
with an uneasy feeling about the diffi- 
culties he might get into if that inter- 
ruption actually occurred. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in the 


failure of the clause to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the period of interrup- 
tion of operations and the period during 
which impairment of earnings is experi- 
enced as a direct result. 

We eliminate the obscurity under our 
new forms [see paragraphs 2 and 3(a)] 
by stating that coverage is on, “loss of 
earnings on operations which, had they 
not been prevented, would have taken 
place during the following period,” which 
is then defined in the same manner as 
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other forms. Then we define, “loss of 
earnings,” as, “loss for whatever 
period is affected.” 

Now we come to the portion of the in- 
suring clause which defines what is meant 
by U & O coverage. Aside from our new 
wording there are in use in this country 
only two very much standardized types 
of definitions: ’ 

The oldest wording, typified by the 
phraseology of the two item coinsur- 
ance torm, says that the coverage is on 
the net profits and expenses which 
must necessarily continue to the ex- 
tent that they would have been earned 
had no loss occurred. 

The single item gross earnings form 
describes the coverage as follows: “The 
measure of recovery ... shall be the 
reduction in ‘gross earnings’ . . . less 
charges and expenses which do not 
necessarily continue .. .” 

Of course, both of these statements 
mean the same thing. The second word- 
ing was intended as a clarification of the 
first on the theory that it was a more 
“natural” way of expressing the coverage 
since it represented the approach used 
in actually adjusting a U & O loss. Our 
experience is that either wording is apt 
to be a little obscure to the uninitiated 
and we felt that there should be a much 
more natural way, and a way much more 
representative of the viewpoint of the 
adjuster, to say it. 

Our method is simply to say that the 
coverage is on the loss, “disclosed by 
comparing actual income and expense 
... for whatever period is affected with 
estimated income and expense for the 
same period assuming there had been no 
loss.” This we believe everyone can 
understand. 

It is not too easy to see that all three 








wordings mean the same thing. An ex- 

ample will show it quite concisely: 
Estimated 
For Same 


Actual Period 
During Had There 
Period of een No 
: ae Interruption Interruption 
Gross Earnings ...... $400,000 $1,000,000 
MMONEE V5 640 0000.0 500,000 700,000 


Net Profit (or loss).. ($100,000) $ 300,000 
Under the oldest clause, the loss com- 
putation is as follows: 


Net Profit prevented............ $300,000 


Continuing expenses.. $500,000 
Deduct portion earned 
during period of in- 
terruption .....cee- 400,000 100,000 
Rai cans c dese es $400,000 


_ Under the single item gross earnings 
form the procedure is like this: 
Expected Gross Earnings........ $1,000,000 
Deduct: Actual Gross Earnings. . 400,000 
Loss of Gross Earnings.... $ 600,000 

Deduct: ‘Expenses which do not 

continue: 

Expected expenses.. $700,000 

Less: Actual Expenses 500,000 
Discontinued Expenses..... 200,000 

Ea OP BANMcain's esse 0:6.6000.0-0:6 $ 400,000 
Under our new wording, the calcula- 


-tion is simply: 


Expected Profit ......ccciccccce $ 300,000 
Add: Actual Loss ............. 100,000 
a ee “$ 400,000 
Removal of Stock Replacement 
Restrictions 


Fire insurance companies have been 
slow to realize that U & O loss due to 
destruction of stock is on the whole not 
an important element in U & O losses in 
general. 

It is quite apparent that the original 
drafters of all existing U & O forms, 
other than our new ones, greatly feared 
the consequences of the destruction of 
stock. 

Let us consider stock replacement for 
retailers: 

In mercantile forms, for instance, we 
find indemnity for inability to replace 
stock limited to a period of thirty days 
beyond the time required to replace 
building and equipment. Removal of 
this limitation still requires a substan- 
tial increase in rates in some rating 
jurisdictions. However, we are pleased 
to note that very recently in other ju- 
risdictions permission is being granted 
to allow full stock replacement cover- 
age without increase in rate. It is our 
hope that our competition has helped 
to bring this about. 

In our considerable experience with 
a preferred class of retailers, we have 
found that inability to replace dam- 
aged or destroyed merchandise is very 
rarely the controlling factor in 
U & O loss. In other words, there is 
almost always plenty of time to replace 
stock before building, fixtures, machin 
ery and other equipment is repaired 
or replaced. Most merchandise is com- 
paratively easy to replace under normal 
conditions. Wholesalers and other sup- 
pliers spare no effort in co-operating 
with stores whose stocks have been 
damaged or destroyed by fire. 

A rather interesting U & O loss which 
we paid in April 1951, to a large depart- 
ment store in Richmond, Virginia, illus- 
trates this point very well: 

At a time when it was full of mer- 
chandise in preparation for a regular 
annual May sale, their warehouse 
burned with the following property 
damage resulting: 


otal Value Loss 
i” ee $942,000 $313,000 33% 
Merchandise ..... 949,000 576,000 61% 


Continued on Page 28) 
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Problems in Multiple 
Line Underwriting 


TOLD BY BERNARD J. DAENZER 


Secretary of Security-Connecticut Tells 
Insurance Managers Present 
Coverage Situation 


Some of the problems and complica- 
multiple line under- 





tions involved in 
writing were explained to the insurance 
American Management 
New York this week by 
Bernard J. Daenzer, secretary of 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Cos. of 
New Haven. It was expected, Mr. Daen- 
zer said, that multiple line underwriting 
would bring with it broader and better 
coverages, fewer policies, savings in ex 
pense, lower package premiums, a wider 
spread of risk on hazardous perils and 
less danger of overlooked exposures for 
the insured. However, he pointed out, 
the insurance companies are still plagued 
with some difficult obstacles. 


Some of Difficulties Faced 


conference of 
Association in 


“Internally, we are still engaged in the 
hard task of developing personnel 
capable of treating business 
across the board for all types of ex- 
posures. Our business has always been 
a very highly specialized business. Sec- 
ondly, the battle of the rating bureaus 
is still being waged. The effect of state 
regulation has been to solidfy the differ 
ences between fire, casualty, and marine 
so that with new multiple line forms 
there is the constant problem who has 
jurisdiction ?” 

Of course, according to Mr. Daenzer, 
it is possible for a company to file 
independently, “but it is unlikely that a 
single company in the commercial field 
could secure a large enough number of 
similar units to make its own rating 
plan credible. A broader form invariably 
means taking on new catastrophe expo- 
such as water damage or the full 
there are the unpredictable 
but sizable possible from all 
causes under all risk insurance. The 
compulsion of a mandatory bureau form 
with a wide spread of risk usually makes 
it possible to take over such exposures, 
but even with a pooling of experience 
through a rating organization and the 
advantage of a mandatory form, compa- 
nies will not know until five years later 
whether or not the business is truly 
profitable.” 

In the commercial field there have 
three major applications of mul- 
underwriting: The manufac 
policy, the merchandise 
and multiple peril block 
first of these, although 


very 
who are 


sures, 
theft cover 


le sses 


been 
tiple line 
turers output 
floater policy, 
policies. The 


several years old, is still new, Mr. Daen- 
zer said, from the standpoint of sales 
and real capacity in the industry. There 
are probably only a few hundred risks 
written so far in the United States. 
However, the recent opening of a “gen- 


eral cover” pool of companies should re- 
sult in much better facilities for the 
handling of such coverage. 

MOP has a restricted but important 
market, according to the speaker, since 
it covers only away from the manufac- 
turing premises and requires a minimum 
premium of $5,000. “If your principal 
activity is manufacturing, it may be pos- 
sible to use the MOP policy to cover all 
raw materials, finished personal 
property, even automobiles of the manu- 
facturer away from the main manufac- 
turing premises.’ There are separate 
rates for “normal” losses (under $5,000) 
and for major losses. The normal loss 
rate is subject to experience credit or 
debit and may be eliminated in whole 
or in part by a deductible. The theory 
behind this is that the big risk can 
control to a certain extent its own ex- 
perience—when it confines the experi- 
ence credit or debit to an area of fre- 
quency and does not attempt to evaluate 
catastrophe hazards on the basis of a 
single risk experience. 

The policy term is continuous and no 
deposit premium is required. The 
monthly premium comes to the company 
fully earned. Principal advantages of 


goods, 


Made Assistant U. S. Managers of Pearl-American Group 





GERALD R. HEATH 


The Pearl-American Group announces 
the appointment of two new assistant 
U. S. managers of the Pearl 
Company, Ltd., who will also 
vice presidents of the Monarch Fire In- 
surance Co. and the Eureka-Security 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. They 
are Gerald R. Heath and Walter J. 
Sweeney. Mr. Heath has been casualty 
manager and as assistant U. S. manager 
will be in charge of the companies’ casu- 
alty operations. Mr. Sweeney has been 
in charge of fire underwriting in the 
Middle and Southeastern Department 
and part of the Middlewst. His duties 
hereafter will be that of production man- 
ager and he will be responsible for the 
production of all classes of business for 
the Group. 

United States Manager V. L. Gallagher 
made this announcement at the annual 
field meeting of the ‘Group held at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware at which were 
present G. Tilley, chairman of the 
company, R. P. Sergent, a director, and 
R. E. Beard, assistant general manager. 

Mr. Heath was appointed casualty 
manager of the Pearl United States 
Branch in September, 1954. Prior to that 
he had been assistant manager of the 
Canadian Department of the Pearl for 


Assurance 
become 


SWEENEY 


WALTER J. 


5% years and had also served as as- 
sistant manager for South Africa for ten 
years. In addition he has had extensive 
experience in the home office of the 
Pearl in London having become associ- 
ated with the company in 1931. In Canada 
he was quite active in association affairs, 
having been a member of the various 
committees of the Dominion Board and 
the Canadian Underwriters Association 
and for two years was chairman of the 
Dominion Board Automobile Rates and 
Rules Committee. He took an active 
part in the educational program of the 
Insurance Institute of Canada and served 
as chairman of several committees. He 
is a Fellow of the Insurance Institute in 
England and an Honorary Fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of Canada. 

Mr. Sweeney joined the Pearl in 1937 
and later became chief underwriter for 
the Middle Department in the former 
departmental office that the Group main- 
tained in Philadelphia. In 1948 Mr. 
Sweeney was sent to Washington where 
he assumed the position of manager of 
the Washington Service Office. In Janu- 
ary, 1954 he was transferred to New York 
City and made assistant underwriting 
secretary of the Pearl and was elected 
an assistant secretary of the subsidiary 
companies in March. 





this all-risk policy are automatic cover- 
age, less bookkeeping, elimination of 
gaps or overlapping of coverage, and 
substantial premium savings. 

The merchandise floater policy has 
wider applicability, according to Mr. 
Daenzer. Instead of going through a 
new rating organization and creating an 
indivisible rate for the entire package, 
in this instance the insurance industry 
has gone along with the traditional lines 
of demarcation; this policy is merely 
the stapling together of the fire renort- 
ing form and the transit cover. There 
are separate rates for inland marine and 
fire; the big convenience is that all the 
protection provided is wrapped together 
with only a single report per month. “If 
you do not have an arrangement which 
involves long-term storage points, this 
contract will be particularly advantage- 
ous—almost as good as a manufacturer’s 
output policy on the goods away from 
the premises.” 

Marine Block Expansion 


The biggest news in the commercial 
field, Mr. Daenzer said, is the block 
movement on the West Coast. It in- 
cludes “legitimate” inland marine block 
expansion, on the theory that something 
which may ultimately be covered by an 
inland marine contract when it is sold 
to the public is a fit subject for inland 
marine treatment in the store, and a 
number of variations. It is an all-risk 
property contract that is just short of 


including the building itself. 

“When this program finally hits many 
states,” Mr. Daenzer forecast, “I can 
visualize a tremendous revolution in 
the commercial field. It is very attrac- 
tive to the corporation to get water 
damage, theft, transportation hazards all 
at a reasonable loading in the rate. The 
insured gets the protection for the un- 
usual losses such as the crazy squirrels 
in the furniture shop, the queen bee and 


-her friends in the warehouse, or the sea- 


gull in the dress shop.” 

Aside from these three developments, 
there has been little activity along mul- 
tiple lines in the commercial field, Mr. 
Daenzer reported. For the commercial 
building itself, for the larger manufac- 
turing premises and contents, there has 
been practically nothing on an all-risk 
basis in the domestic market. All three 
of the above contracts are multiple peril 
physical damage only. 

Experimentation by many companies 
leads to “violent competition, uncer- 
tainty, chaos, the loss of a stable mar- 
ket,” Mr. Daenzer concluded. “Never 
since the old days of fire rate wars has 
there been more need for leadership 
and the spelling out of ultimate goals. 
In order for us to assume the catas- 
trophic exposures not heretofore insured 
in large numbers, we must have the 
compunction of a mandatory form and 
permission legally to hold catastrophe 
reserves for the long pull. Simplicity 
in rating and drafting forms is ideal.” 





Should Know Market 
And Coverage Needed 


TIPS FOR INSURANCE MANAGERS 
Herbert T. edad Be Jr., of Boston Bro. 


kerage Firm, Gives Some Lowdowns 
to Management Group 


Know exactly what you want in the 
way of coverage before you set out to 
buy insurance, Herbert T. Blood, Jr, 
representative, Boit, Dalton & Church, 
soston, warned corporate insurance 
managers attending the American Map- 
agement Association’s spring insurance 
conference at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

“You insurance managers,” he said, 
“know your company operations and are 
in a position to analyze your company’s 
hazards as no outside broker or under- 
writer can. Only you have all of the 
nertinent information analyzed in the 
light of your operations and _ therefore 
properly weighted and only you can 
pass this knowledge and underst: inding 
on to your brokers.” 

Too often buyers define their cover- 
age requests only vaguely, according to 
Mr. Blood, a former insurance manager 
now with a brokerage firm. As a result, 
he pointed out, brokers or agents pass 
on to the underwriters information 
“based largely on assumption or on in- 
adequate interpretation which is _ then 
used in rate determination or even in 
coverage definition—later to become a 
major problem in loss adjustment.” 

Need to Know Coverage and Market 

Avoid the temptation, he suggested, to 
request coverage on an “all risk” basis 
when you don’t really mean all risk, 
“Which only threatens underwriters with 
loss potentials that don’t really exist yet 
for which you are charged. If you re- 
quest coverage for specific perils in or- 
der to keep costs down, be sure you 
consider or mention every one that will 
give trouble later if it is not insured.” 

If competitive bidding is involved, Mr. 
Blood said, bids should be obtained on 
a strict specification basis so that apples 
can be compared to apples. “You would 
not purchase any commodity in a store 
just ‘for the pretty pink ribbon on the 
package and it is extremely important 
that you don’t let your aim stray from 
the exact insurance bulls-eye you are 
trying to hit.” 

Brokers and underwriters have their 
problems, too, he pointed out, among 
them market capacity; therefore he 
recommended care not to upset market 
conditions indiscriminately through in- 
judicious market searching. And in no 
case should the importance of words be 
overlooked. The change of a word, the 
inclusion of a new exception, the add- 
ing of an endorsement, may result ina 
drastic change in the interpretive mean- 
ing of the policy. 

“You want your contracts correct 
enough when they are written so that 
no company or broker has to do you a 
favor at the time of loss in getting 
something paid that should have been 
owed to you without being a favor,” the 
speaker declared. “Compromise settle- 
ments usually consist of payments made 
by insurance companies greater than the 
policy conditions require but not s0 
great as the insured needs to make him 
whole. Even if the insurer goes 90% 
of the way on a $100,000 differential, 
it is still costing the insured $10,000. 
Whatever the compromise cost to the 
insured it almost always is far greater 
than the additional premium would have 
been had the insurance been properly 
written.” 

But even obtaining and analyzing the 
pertinent data and obtaining coverage to 
fit those needs are not the end of the 
insurance manager’s job, according t0 
Mr. Blood. “Today industry and _busi- 
ness are too dynamic for a flat pat solu 
tion. About the time you. think yot 
have obtained a solution to your insut- 
ance problems your company’s opera 
tions may change in any of a dozen dif- 
ferent ways or the insurance market it 
self may have changed and you must 
begin all over again. You are never 
through beginning.” 
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Let’s look at the causes of automobile accidents from a new angle. What 
was the driver doing just before the crash? The answer may surprise you. In 
a large proportion of cases he was simply careless or inattentive. He was 
looking at a road map, twiddling with the radio, eating a sandwich, 
putting something on the back seat, observing the scenery. Look where 


you are going. You'll be more sure to get there. 


ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
eth 70 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This advertisement also appears —in color —in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 


KEEP YouR EYES ON THE ROAD — 
NOT THE ROAD MAP — 


AND WEILL ALL Live LonceR / } 

















Now—Personalized 


Accident Insurance 


Your local agent or broker can easily 
write an Aetna Accident Policy to 
meet your individual requirements. 
For example, the Guaranteed Income 
Policy not only helps pay doctor and 
hospital bills but also provides an 
income while you are disabled. The 
Simplex Policy is especially designed 
for the housewife, to protect against 
large expense if she has an accident. 
If desired, your children can be in- 
cluded Ask your local agent or 
broker about these modern policies. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Agency System Defended at 
Allstate Hearing on Rates 


The American Agency System re- 
ceived strong defense against criticisms 
of Allstate Insurance Co. at the hearing 
on the Allstate dwelling rate filings at 
the Insurance Department in New York 
this week when Milton W. Mays, secre- 
tary and director of research of America 
Fore Insurance Group, declared that 
elimination of the agency system would 
compel the stock companies to set up a 
system of branch offices, assume all the 
expenses and services now performed by 
the local agent, which he_ estimated 
would far exceed the commissions paid 
producers. This was in response to a 
question by Superintendent Holz whether 
the companies could change their sys- 
tem of producing business. 

In its filing Allstate charges the stock 
companies pay commissions in excess of 
those provided in the filings. Abraham 
Kaplan, counsel for the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, said the 
Allstate statement that stock commis- 
sions range from 37.5% to 42.5% with a 
10% contingency commission was “unfair 
and untrue.” Allstate agents, he said, 
are paid 15% commissions, average sal- 
aries of $15,000 and perform none of 
the duties of stock company agents. 
John Stott, former president of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
declared that Allstate agents are over- 
paid. T. J. Specker, an Allstate branch 


manager, said that Allstate agents get 
15% commission but they perform no 
policy writing or adjusting duties. 


General Agent J. J. Casey 
To Supervise Westchester 


North British Group announces that, 
effective May 1, General Agent John J. 
Casey officially commenced — supervi- 
sion of its business in Westchester, 
Rockland and Putnam Counties. He oper- 
ates from the new field office located 
at 26 East First Street, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., and is assisted by Special Agent 
Thomas C. Jones. 

Mr. Casey has been with the group 
more than 30 years as an underwriter, 
special agent in New York State, and re- 
cently as a New York office departmental 
executive with the title of general agent. 
Mr. Casey’s broad experience, ability and 
intimate knowledge well qualify him to 
carry on with the good work inaugurated 
by the late William H. Gilchrist in this 
important territory. 


Holz at Agents Meeting 

The New York City Insurance Agents 
Association will have Superintendent of 
Insurance Leffert Holz and First Deputy 
Superintendent Julius Wikler as their 
guest at a luncheon meeting to be held 
at the Downtown Athletic Club Tuesday, 


May 17. 


Jaffe Talks to Oil Assn. 


Selection of the broker is one of the 
most important decisions an assured has 
to make, Alfred I. Jaffe, vice president of 
the Jaffe Agency, 45 John Street, New 
York, told the Association of Industrial 
Oil Burner Contractors last week in 


New York. 
J. A. McGOWAN DEAD 
Joseph A. McGowan, insurance agent 


and broker of Chicago, is dead. He was 
formerly for many years casualty mana- 
ger of John Naghten & Co. of that city. 


ALLSTATE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
Robert L. Sielken has been appointed 
personnel manager of the Midwest Zone 
of Allstate Insurance Co. Mr. Sielken 
joined Allstate in April, 1954, as person- 
nel manager of the Cleveland branch 
office. He was transferred to the Chi- 
cago branch office earlier this year. 
NEW CLEVELAND AGENCY 
Columbus—Incorporation papers have 
been issued to the W. H. Nichols & Co., 
agency in Cleveland. Incorporators are 
H. Guy Hardy, W. Dean Hopkins and 
T. F. McDonald. 








A.C. Edwards Dead; Was Model Agent 


Long Island Insurance Man Ran Agency Where Numerous 
Businesses of Town Made Initial Headquarters 


On the anniversary of the 90th year 
of the founding of his agency A. C. Ed- 
wards of Sayville, Long Island, a town 
on Great South Bay, died at age of 75. 
He was an agent often regarded in the 
property insurance field as a pattern 
which insurance agents in smaller places 
could well take as a model. 


Center of the Community 


The agency for years was the center 
for the business and social affairs of 
the community. Some examples: 

The Oystermen’s National Bank of 
Sayville in 1899 was organized and com- 
menced business in the Edwards office 
and so continued until a new bank build- 
ing was completed. 

The Sayville Electric Co. was organ- 
ized in 1900 and had its business office 
under the management of its president 
in the Edwards office for many years 
and until it sold its business to the Long 
Island Lighting Co. 


Justice of the Peace Andrew D. White 
administered his duties in the Edwards 
office for more than 20 years. 

In 1922 the Sayville Fire District was 
organized in the Edwards office and 
continued to hold its monthly meetings 
there until the new fire house was 
erected in 1937. 

The Sayville Field Club, the Sayville 
Chamber of Commerce and similar or- 
ganizations long made their headquar- 
ters in the Edwards office. 

The Sayville Federal Savings and 
Loan Association was organized in 1935 
and had its place of business also in the 
Edwards office until it moved into its 
own building. 


Some Affiliations 


Alfred C. Edwards had considerable 
to do with the founding of the Suffolk 
County Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was a director of the Community Trust 
Co., a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and was the first president of the 
Island Hills Country Club. He was a 
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Let’s call a spade a spade 


Whatever we devise in the way of 
new coverages—however wisely 
we use the words “comprehensive,” 
“extended,” “deductible”—there is 
no new device which can service 
the public, the agent, or the company 
as well as an honest sellirs effort. 

















Business Interruption 


(Continued from Page 25) 


From the standpoint of the resulting 
U & O loss, it is important to note that 
all of the $949,000 worth of merchandise 
was taken over by the insurance compa- 
nies involved, the loss having been fe. 
duced to a net of $576,000 by salvage 
operations. Thus the merchandise loss 
might just as well have been total so far 
as its effect upon U & O was concerned 
since all of it had to be replaced. 

The actual U & O loss was: 


Due to reduction in gross earnings $ 39,000 


Expediting and extra expense.... 56,000 
1068)... $ 05,000 


The $949,000 cost value of merchandise 
in the warehouse represented roughly 
$525,000 of potential gross _ profits, yet 
the actual reduction in profits was only 
$39,000 or only a little over 7% of the 
potential loss had none of the merchan- 
dise proved to be replaceable in time 
for sale. 

Because of these considerations, we 
have removed the stock replacement fe- 
striction from our mercantile forms but 
are using rates competitive with all other 
forms with the 30-day restriction in 
them. 

(To Be Continued) 





past master and treasurer of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, a past president and treas- 
urer of the Sayville Rotary Club; treas- 
urer of the Sayville Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, and a director of the Oyster- 
ville Bank & Trust Co. He was a foun- 
der and director of the Sayville Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, a di- 
rector of the Sayville Historical Society 
and a member of the Odd Fellows, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Society of 
Colonial Wars and Kismet Temple. 

Since 1900 Mr. Edwards purchased 
several agencies and merged them with 
his own. He said he had been asked to 
represent every type of insurance com- 
pany, but had refused to take on any- 
thing except old-line stock carriers. 

The Edwards family was one of the 
oldest on Long Island. William Ed- 
wards settled in East Hampton in 1651. 
Later, a descendant named John Ed- 
wards purchased the property on which 
the present town of Sayville is located. 

History of the Agency 

The agency was established on April 
27, 1865, one .of its companies being the 
Home. It was the appointment by the 
Home of Wilson J. Terry as agent that 
gave the agency its birth. Terry was a 
partner in the firm of Terry & Wood, 
later W. J. Terry & Son, which con- 
ducted a general store on Main Street in 
Sayville. In 1873 the agency was trans- 
ferred to Reuben Edwards, who had 
been in the employ of the Terry com- 
pany. Reuben Edwards conducted the 
agency in a store that he operated in 
Main Street. Later, he ran the agency 
from his home, now the library building. 
In March, 1895, the agency was taken 
over by George R. Avery, who on Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, sold it to John S. Edwards, 
who was postmaster, his son, A. C., be- 
ing deputy postmaster. John Edwards 
died in 1908 at which time the agency 
was transferred to A. C. Edwards, Inc, 
with A. C. as president. 

Honored by the Home 

Because of the long association of the 
Home with the Edwards agency and the 
role played by that company in the es- 
tablishment of the agency Arthur J. 
Devine, Long Island manager of the 
Home, had arranged for some cere- 
monies at the Edwards agency which 
were to have taken place on April 27 
(the anniversary date.) The Home had 
decorated the agency officers with flow- 
ers. Because Mr. Edwards was stricken 
with a heart attack the ceremony was 
not held. 

In 1942 when the agency had repre- 
sented the Home 77 years, the company 
was host to Mr. Edwards at a dinner 
in Oakdale, Long Island, which was 
attended by a large number of insurance 
men and by leading citizens of Sayville. 
Mr. Devine was toastmaster at that 
dinner. 
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Director of American Home 






























































JOHN S. WOODBRIDGE 





The election of John Sylvester Wood- 
bridge as a director of American Home 
Assurance Co. was announced by Board 
Chairman William S. Youngman, Jr. 
Mr. Woodbridge is comptroller of Pan 
American World Airways and Pan 
American-Grace Airways. 

Last January the American Home 
Assurance Co. merged with the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. to form 
a new company, the American Home 
Assurance Co., with total assets of 
$37,000,000. Majority interest of _ the 
American Home is held by C. V. Starr 
& Co., senior company of the American 
International Underwriters, world-wide 
insurance organization. 





STATISTICAL MEETING MAY 26 





Phelan, Matthias, McMillan of IBM and 
S. A. Bell to Talk at Annual Meet of 
Midwest’n Independent Stat. Service 
The eighth annual meeting of the 

Midwestern Independent Statistical Serv- 

ice of Chicago will be held Thursday, 

May 26, at Bismarck Hotel, that city. 

Featured on the morning program will 

be an address by John Phelan, vice 

president, American States of Indiana- 
polis on “Multiple Peril Policies.” 

In the afternoon Russell H. Matthias 
of Meyers & Matthias, Chicago, will 
view developments in insurance rate 
regulatory legislation; S. Alexander Bell, 
manager of MISS will submit “Experi- 
ence Statistics in Private Passenger Au- 
tomobile Insurance,” and Guy C. Mc- 
Millan, Jr., of International Business 
Machines Corp. will address the meeting 
on “Down to Earth Electronics for In- 
surance Companies.” 

_ Mr. Bell will also preside at an open 

forum on “Company Statistical Prob- 

lems” following which election of offi- 
cers and directors will be -held. 





Cedargren New Fire Sales 


Director at Allstate 
Skokie, Ill—Paul H. Cedargren has 































































































































































as your car? 





You buy your car by brand, 


value and performance, 


insurance.. 











For your own sake, buy from 


He gives you service— 
Not just sales-talk. 











FOR QUALITY PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YouR HOMETOWN AGENT’ 


Its name is your guarantee of 


The same is true of automobile 


your reputable HOMEtown agent. 

















Is your Insurance as good 


ht Pays to take an interest 
in your insurance company, 
foo. You need a friendly, ; 
reliable company whose 
reputation measures up fo 
your Car's. Then you know 
you re protected when 
@ loss occurs, 


THE HOME 


Srturence Comprony 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York & NY. 


FIRE + AUTOMO 
The Home Indemnity ag ° MARINE 
ty Insu 


'Y, an affiliate, writes 
rety Bonds 


vance, Fidelity and Su: 





The Home Insurance Company’s new 
advertisement sells more automobile 


insurance, sure... 
but more important, it sells you. 
It tells your clients about your 


services, the quality protection which 


you can offer. 


This advertising is designed to attract 


good automobile business to 
your agency. 


Your Home fieldman is ready to help 


you any way he can—just ask him! 


_ This advertisement 
— will appear in: 
American Home—June 


Better Homes and Gardens 
—June 


Nation’s Business—May 
Town Journal—May 
Time—May 9 


Newsweek—May 9 








Sees Property Damage 


Premium Rates Higher 


BROADENING COVERAGE TREND 





Edward G. Lowry, Jr., Chairman General 
Re., Weighs Changes in Interpre- 
tation of Policies 





The present trend toward a_ broader 
interpretation of what is covered under 
a property damage insurance contract 
will inevitably lead to higher premium 
charges on all property damage covers— 
perhaps very much higher than insurance 
buyers quite visualize, Edward G. Lowry, 
Jr., chairman of the board, General Re- 
insurance Corp., New York, warned in 
addressing corporate insurance managers 
attending the spring insurance confer- 
ence of American Management Associa- 
tion in the Hotel Statler, New York 

The insurance buyer, the speaker 
pointed out, frequently wants to buy a 
property damage liability cover that pro- 
tects him against “occurrences,” while 
the insurance company wants to sell him 
a policy against “accidents.” The differ- 
ence, he said, “can be profound. While 
it is not always easy to define an acci- 
dent, it does at least involve a happening 
outside the normal. An ‘occurrence,’ on 
the other hand, covers the waterfront 
and can involve the insurance company 
in heavy payments for something that is 
the normal and natural consequence of 
a deliberate act on the part of the 
assured.” 

Not Compensated for Coverage 

Generally speaking, according to Mr. 
Lowry, both courts and insurance buyers 
are fostering a trend toward broader 
interpretation of such contracts. This 
“places a burden on the insurance in- 
dustry for which it is not presently 
being compensated. Purely as one man’s 
‘opinion, I am not sure that trend is alto 
gether good either for the assured or 
for the insurance company. For an as 
sured to be able to pass on to another 
the predictable consequences of his own 
deliberate act or failure to act can, in 
some instances, foster and encourage an 
undesirable lack of responsibility to the 
community and to the public.” 

Another difficult technical problem, 
Mr. Lowry said, arises in the field of 
workmen’s compensation, “the only fix 
tures commodity contract known to mod 
ern business which contains commodity 
commitments unlimited both as to time 
and amount.” This problem is created 
by state statutes with unlimited medical 
features; 36 states now have such pro 
visions in one guise or another. 

Would any businessman, Mr. Lowry 
asked, “consider agreeing to sell at a 
firm price to be agreed on today as many 
units of his product as the buyer might 
hereafter decide to buy for the next 30 
years?” The workmen’s compensation 
policy is a commodity bought for future 
delivery on just that sort of basis. Would 
anyone, the speaker inquired, “care to 
guess what a day in a hospital will cost 
in 1985? Your insurance company has 
had to guess and so have its reinsurers.” 

The core of the problem in high limit 
casualty policies, Mr. Lowry pointed out, 
is that the big loss not only can happen 
but in fact does happen. Losses in the 
millions of dollars are “in fact, paid by 
the insurance industry and one absolute 
certainty of the insurance business is that 
it will pay more of them in the future. 
Therefore the insurance industry must 
collect a premium which reflects not 
merely the experience of the relatively 





THE 
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been appointed fire sales director of 
Allstate Insurance Co., according to Cal- 
vin Fentress, Jr., president. In this ca- 
pacity he will supervise sales operations 
tor the company’s residential fire line. 
He succeeds Robert E. Coller, who has 
begun a training program to prepare 
= for a branch office manager’s posi- 
ion, 


loss-free customer but which also re- 
flects not only the possibility that he 
may be the next unfortunate one but 
also the absolute certainty that someone 
will have a large loss and that the in- 
surance industry will pay it.” 
Can Be Too Price Conscious 
For this reason, Mr. Lowry cautioned 


OME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Business Week— May 7 







U.S. News & World Report 





Mr. Cedargren, who holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Minne- 
Sota, joined Allstate in September, 1953, 
as a management trainee in the Milwau- 
‘ee branch office. In February, 1954, he 
became fire promotion supervisor of the 
Midwest zone office. 

_ During World War II, he served as a 
lieutenant colonel in the U. S. Army. 


insurance buyers against being too price 
conscious. “Insurance is one of the raw 
materials of business, just as much as 
steel or parts or tools or packaging ma 
terials, and the ability to purchase it 
when and as needed is just as important 
as the ability to purchase other things 
which an industry buys and which go 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Theurer Agency Opens 
Multiple Line Dept. 


PART OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


N. Y. Agency in Larger Offices; J. D. 


Martin Joins Staff; H. G. Buckley 
Heads New Department 


As part of its expansion program 

hich began March 1 when new and 
larger quarters were occupied at 116 
John Street, the Theurer Agency, Inc. 
as added James D. Martin staff 
as an ocean and inland marine under- 
vriter Another major change in the 
organization which also includes the 
Hernandez Corp., is the estab- 

of a new multiple line produc- 
headed by Howard G. 
secretary of the 


Oo its 





Theurer - 
lishment 
tion department 
Buckley, assistant 
wency. 

These two changes, plus the increased 
facilities in the new office, are part of 
this agency’s 1955 program, directed by 
President John Beier Theurer, which is 
aimed at keeping the agency abreast of 
industry changes brought about by the 
advent of multiple line underwriting. 


Theurer Started Agency in 1933 


Mr. Theurer, a veteran inland marine 
underwriter, is now in his 43rd year in 
the business and a respected figure along 
William Street. From 1912 to 1933 he 
vas connected with Jones & Whitlock, 
Inc., serving as its treasurer for many 
years. In July, 1933, he formed the 
Theurer Agency, Inc. with main office at 
102 Maiden Lane, later moving to 116 


John Street. Because of his extensive 
knowledge of inland marine insurance 
the agency specialized at first in these 
lines but soon both casualty and _ fire 


and theft were added to the facilities. 
The Theurer-Hernandez Corp was es- 
tablished in the late 1930’s with Leon C 
Hernandez, then one of the Street’s lead 
ing underwriters, as manager. This cor 
poration for many years has handled the 
fire lines of the Theurer organization. 
Companies represented for fire include 
American National Fire, Globe & Re 
public, American Equitable, Yorkshire, 
St. Paul F. & M., Mercury, Millers Na 
tional and Reliance. The agency has 
‘ountrywide facilities 
Buckley Is Insurance Society Instructor 


Mr. Buckley has a background of over 
20 vears in the inland marine field and 
is a recognized specialist not only in the 
fraternity but by “e! Se surance Society 
of New York where he has been an in- 
structor on the ae of the School of 
Insurance for the past six vears. With 
the opening of the multiple line produc- 
tion department Mr. Buckley’s responsi- 
bilities will be enlarged 

Mr. Martin comes to the Theurer 
\gency from the Whitehill Agency, Inc 
and prior to that he had marine insur 
nee underwriting experience with the 
Pacific Fire. 

Companies represented for inland and 
ean marine lines include American & 
Foreign, Indemnity Marine, Merchants 
Fire, Century and Reliance 


Courtney Theurer and James Gaynor 
Department Heads 


Theurer 
direction of ] 


assistant 


agen 
Courtney 


Casualty business of the 
cv is under the 
Theurer, treasurer of the cor 
poration, who has had 14 vears in the 
business. For over 20 vears the office 
Yorkshire as casu- 
For automobile lines 


lias represented the 
alty general agents. 


the 
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James Gaynor, 
30 years 


the 
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the agency. 
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Was 
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He 


facilities of 
further 
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first 


Reliance 


experience in 
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to date and that production in 


ahead for the quarter of 
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are Trepre- 
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production year 
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1955. 


anticipates that with the stepped up 


gains in all 


Vcar. 


his organization it will show 
departments 
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Shellman Tampa Manager 


General 
appointment of 
as Manager at 
George VY. 
ferred to Savannah. 
man’s 


ence 


Adjustment 
Leon 


Long 


who 


dozen years of 


has been in the 


Most 
adjusting 
Tampa territory. 


Bureau announces 
Shellman, Jr. 
Tampa branch succeeding 
been 


trans- 
Mr. Shell- 


experi- 


JAFFE AGENCY FORUM 


Block Policies To Be Discussed May 12 
by George Arnold, Hartford Fire, 


and Alvin Lowenkron 





GEORGE ARNOLD 
The four major “Block” policies will 


be thoroughly analyzed by two speakers 
at the Jaffe 
be held Thursday, 


Agency Spring Forum to 
May 12, at 7:15 p.m. 


in the Governor Room of the Governor 
Clinton Hotel, New York City. George 
Arnold, manager of Hartford Fire Co.’s 


inland marine department, metropolitan 
will explain the Furriers’ Dealers’ 
Jewelers’ Block. Alvin 
Lowenkron, manager of Jaffe Agency’s 
marine department, will discuss the 
Camera Dealers’ and Musical Instrument 
Need for this type of 
insurance and the desirability of the 
block forms will be pointed out. The 
speakers will also show how to present 
the four policies to the best advantage 
and give suggestions for selling them. 

George Arnold, who has been in the 
Inland Marine field for 20 years, joined 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. in 
1949 and became manager of his de- 
partment in 1953. Alvin) Lowenkron 
joined Jaffe Agency in 1948 and _ took 
over his present duties in 1951. Both 
men are well known in the insurance 
field and have made a special study of 
these intricate and important block polli- 
cies. 

Foliowing the main talks, the speakers 


office, 
policy and the 


Dealers’ policies. 
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FIRE e INLAND & 
OCEAN MARINE ¢ AUTO 
PHYSICAL DAMAGE e 
BURGLARY ¢ BONDS e 
GLASS e DISABILITY 


Our feet on the ground... 


sense. 





In more ways than one! 


Yes, we’re a ground floor office. No elevator 
rides are necessary to see us. But even more 
important, we’ve got a down-to-earth staff— 
level headed people with plenty of common 


We believe that an agency is as good as 
the people who staff it. The people at Jaffe 
are real people who know the insurance busi- 


ness from the ground up, and what’s more— 
like it. Drop in and get acquainted. We think 
you'll enjoy doing business with us. 

May we see you soon? 


JAFFE 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





AGENCY, 


Yew Y 
















N.Y. STATE EXAMS 
NEW YORK « JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 


148-15 Archer Ave. 


INSURANCE COURSE 


$s T 
ichert’ Examintiion'se tape 15 


REAL ESTATE COURSE 


Starts Tuesday, 
State Exams on Aug. Fg: Ag 21 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 
Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
p 0 b N INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
= boy ba 4 4 
cortiandt hie 7318 


HERBERT J. POHS, Founder-Director 
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INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


SERVICING OUR BROKERS 
FOR A HALF CENTURY 


























LOWENKRON 


ALVIN 


joined by lan R. McDonald, 
specialist of William M. Mortt- 
mer Co., Adjusters. The panel, with the 
aid of Alfred I. Jaffe, moderator, will 
then conduct an open discussion period 
answering questions presented by mem- 
bers of the audience. 


will be 
“Block” 


srokers and others in the insurance 
business interested in the block policies 
are invited to attend the Jaffe Forum. 
Reservations may be made by dropping 
a line to the Jaffe Agency, 45 John 
Street, New York City. 
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Goes With Recording Co. 


: 
. 





















ROBERT J. VANDERBECK 


Recording & Statistical Corp., New 
York, printing organization and statisti- 
cal service bureau in the U.S. and Can- 
ada insurance field, announces appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Vanderbeck as 
assistant vice president. Prior to joining 
R & S, Mr. Vanderbeck was assistant 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
\ssociation. His experience in the in- 
surance business covers an 18 year period 
in various capacities with Eastern Un- 
derwriters, North British and Mercantile 
and the American Insurance Group. 





Property Damage 


(Continued from Page 29) 


into the product. One frequently hears 
the statement made that the insur- 
ance which buyers want is not available. 
Investigation will generally disclose that 
what the buyer really means is that he 
cannot buy the insurance he wants at the 
price he wants to pay. Price and ca- 
pacity should not be confused. Price 
levels on many large covers have, in my 
humble estimation, been too low in the 
past ten or fifteen years.” 

The insurance industry, like any other, 
is in business for a profit, Mr. Lowry 
reminded the conference, and the only 
source from which losses can be paid is 
premiums collected from assureds. “As- 
tonishingly enough, this elementary fact 
is frequently overlooked by the business 
community. [I recall an article written 
by a leading financial commentator 
shortly after the Texas City disaster in 
which he made the statement that for- 
tunately there would be no loss because 
there was adequate insurance.” 

Industries’ losses, he emphasized, are 
not paid by insurance companies. They 
are spread by insurance companies over 
industry itself, and in that process their 
character changes. Instead of being 
catastrophes to a few, they become a 
normal operating cost to all. That is the 
ultimate function of the insurance busi- 
ness and that is its ultimate service to 
industry and the public. 

Basically, the speaker said, all insur- 
ance buyers in the aggregate pay all in- 
Surance losses in the aggregate. “There 
are no magic dollars to step in and take 
that burden off their shoulders. All buy- 
ers of insurance of the kind involved in 
a loss are going to pay for it in the size 
of their future insurance premiums. For 
whom the bell tolls? It tolls for you.” 





Catherine Garrett Dead 
Miss Catherine Cox Garrett, 60, head 
ot the Garrett Insurance Agency, Lees- 
burg, Va., died April 18. For the past 
33 years. she. had headed the Garrett 
Insurance Agency which was established 
vy her father, the late W. Frank Gar- 
rett, in 1907. Miss Garrett was a past 
vice president of the Virginia Asso- 
“lates of Insurance Agencies. 


TO HONOR ROSENSWEIG 


To Receive Pohs Institute Award for 
“Outstanding Service to Insurance 
Brokers” at Luncheon in N .Y. 
Charles S. Rosensweig, editor and pub- 
lisher of the “Insurance Advocate” has 
been named by Herbert J. Pohs, founder- 
director of the Pohs Institute of Insur- 
ance, as recipient of the 1954 award for 
“outstanding service to insurance bro- 


kers.”. As a symbol of his achievement! 
Mr. Rosensweig will receive an inscribed 





silver plaque at ceremonies to be held 
Monday, May 23, at the Steak Joint, 
58 Greenwich Ave., New York, as part 
of the Pohs School’s annual 
luncheon. 

Leffert Holz, New York Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, will make the presenta- 
Pohs Institute. In 
designation this 


faculty 


tion on behalf of 


announcing his 
Mr. Pohs said that on many occasions 
Mr. Rosensweig has been responsible 
for bringing about improved relations 
among brokers, agents and companies. 


week 





Haas & Dodd’s 25th Year 


The Home Insurance Co. 
luncheon last week at Atlanta for the 
Haas & Dodd Agency marking the 25th 
anniversary of the 
represented the Home during the entire 
period. Presiding at the affair was Jo 


gave a 


agency which has 


seph A. Carruth, in charge of the South 


ern department. Silver medals 
presented to Herman J. Haas, Sr., L. EF 
Mock, Charles A. Meriwether, 


Fair Dodd. 


were 


Judson 


M. Garner and 
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a Dept. Lectures On Rate Matters 


Appear in New Volume of “Examination of Insurance 


Companies” 


Series; Straub Series Director; Collins 


in Charge of Rating Material 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has published two more valu- 
able volumes of the series it calls 


“Examination of Insurance Companies.” 
Insurance Departments ail over the 
country are getting these books for use 
by their examiners. The text of the 
books comprises lectures presented over 
a period of three years to the New York 
Department examiners and were pre- 
pared under the direction of Adelbert 
G. Straub, Jr., Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance. The wide focus employed in 
portraying the problems and practices 
of State insurance regulation give this 
publication series a unique position in 
the literature of administrative law. In 
all, more than 50 skilled technicians of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment and 45 authorities drawn from the 


insurance fraternity contributed to this 
work. 
The new Volumes are Nos. 5 and 6. 


Volume 5 is largely concerned with the 
making of insurance rates and the man- 
ner of their review and approval by the 
supervisory authority. It was prepared 
by Joseph F. Collins, chief of the Rating 

3ureau of the Department, and members 
of his staff, and 11 chapters are de- 
voted to this topic. The Department’s 
supervision of the rating process bears 
on many critical phases of the insur- 
ance business such as the reasonableness 
of rates in relation to loss experience, 
expenses and profits, equity among poli- 
cyholders, and adequacy of rates as it 
relates to the solvency of companies. 
The recent intensification of competition 
among carriers in property lines and the 
introduction of many new types of 
“package policies” have created a state 
of flux in rates and rating matters. 


Early Rate-Making Developments 


Developments in rate-making during 
the 19th century were almost entirely in 
the field of fire insurance. During the 
first half of the century, fire insur- 
ance companies used a rudiment: iry form 
of what is now known as class rates, 1.e., 
rates covering the grouping of structures 
into broad general classes based upon the 
type of construction, type of roof, ete. 
Comparatively simple forms of schedules 
were also used for more complex struc- 
tures. The early schedules included base 
rates for about four grades of buildings 
and a series of added charges for more 
hazardous occupancies. The record in- 
dicates numerous attempts of companies 
to act cooperatively in the making of 
rates and in maintaining standard rates 
to prevent rate cutting. The activities 
of tariff associations and local boards 
were successful during periods following 
severe conflagrations which caused fail- 
ures of numerous fire insurance compa- 


nies. Surveying companies then got to- 
gether and raised rates to preserve their 
solvency. These agreements broke down 
in due course as new companies were 
organized and entered into competition. 
These cycles were repeated from time 
to time. 

During the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury the growth and size and complex- 
ity of mercantile and manufacturing op- 
erations required increasing differences 
in hazards, construction and available 
fire protection. These developments and 
other tendencies toward cooperative ac- 
tion influenced the adoption of new 
forms of rating schedules. 


Start of Rating Organizations 


Mr. Collins then discussed the en- 
trance into the rating field by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters after the 
Chicago and Boston fires which function 
was discontinued as a countrywide, cen- 
tralized rate-making body in 1877 when 
rating activities of conference companies 
reverted to the various local boards and 
associations. He then took up the period 
from 1855 to about 1907 when 20 states 
enacted various forms of anti-compact 
laws and Sherman anti-trust law was 
passed. After the San Francisco fire 
the companies were more successful in 
opposing the spread of anti-compact laws. 
Rating organizations were replaced by 
independent rates or bureaus. Compa- 
nies were able to convince legislative 
committees of some states of the rea- 
sonableness of cooperative rate-making. 
Therefore, various states began to enact 
laws prohibiting discrimination. The idea 
of non-discrimination was supported by 
the development of fire rating schedules 
which provided for uniform treatment of 
risks in the application of like charges 
and credits for similar hazard condition 
and protection against fire. In 1902 the 


first edition was published of “Uni- 
versal Mercantile Schedule,” the work 
of a committee headed by F. C. Moore, 
then president of Continental. In 1903 


A. F. Dean of Springfield F. and M. pub- 
lished “The Analytic System for the 
Measurement of Relative Hazard.” Wide- 
spread adoption of schedules by rating 
organizations followed in different sec- 
tions of the country, which also increased 
the expense of inspection and rating of 
individual risks. 


First N. Y. State Rating Law 


Mr. Collins next discusses the New 
York Rating Law dev elopment beginning 
with the first rating law in the state 
and enacted in 1911. This enactment fol- 
lowed the investigation by a joint legis- 
lative committee, commonly referred to 
as the Merritt Committee. This law 
required rate-making associations to file 
their rates and rating schedules with the 








The Phoenix Ins. Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co, 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 








New York Department, subject to the 
Superintendent’s examination. In 1912 
the law was amended to include casualty 
insurance and surety bonds. In 1913 
other sections were added giving the Su- 
perintendent supervision over organiza- 


tions which inspected risks, adjusted 
losses, tested appliances, formulated 
rules, established standards, or assisted 


in the fixing, promulgation or main- 
tenance of rates. In 1914 the New York 
law was amended to require insurers 
or associations to file their manuals of 


classifications, rules, rates and rating 
plans in connection with Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. In 1922 sub- 


stantial changes were made in the rating 
laws after an investigation by a joint 
legislative committee—the Lockwood 
Committee. All insurers operating in 
the state became subject to the rate- 
filing requirements. 

Another revision was in 1940 when the 
insurance law was codified. One of the 
substantive changes was recognition of 
the principle that in rating of risks con- 
sideration may be given to differences 
in expense elements. This allowed devel- 
opment of rating procedures involving 
graduation of expense by size of pre- 
miums, 


Public Law 15 


Mr. Collins then discussed Public Law 
15. He told of the All-Industry Com- 
missioners bills providing a balance be- 
tween the independents believing that 
rate regulation was not required for 
those who did not act in concert in rate 
making and the companies which be- 
lieved in collaborative activity through 
rating organizations and pooling of ex- 


perience, objective being “reasonable 
competition within the framework of the 
New York Insurance Law.” 

Among other subjects discussed by 
Mr. Collins was a summary of rate filings 
of various groups permitting organiza- 
tion of separate rating organizations; 
deviations from the rates of rating or- 
ganizations of which insurers are mem- 
bers or subscribers; information given 
to support rate filings, problem of rates 
being reasonably adequate, rate-making 
standards, basic elements of rates, in- 
surance expense exhibits, underwriting 
profit, manual rates, deductibles, amount 
of insurance, classification systems, 
credibility as to rate level indications, 
experience rating plans, retrospective 
rating plans, premium discount plans, 
multiple peril package policies, manu- 
facturers output policy, comprehensive 
dwelling endorsements, equipment deal- 
ears floater and dwelling policies. 


Some of the Lecturers 


Chapters tn the book also include lec- 
tures on rate regulation by Frank Har- 
wayne, George F. Fosket, Harold 
Sohmer, Charles N. Kaplan and Jacob 
Malmuth, all prominent in examining 
staff of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; and J. J. Magrath, secretary, Fed- 
eral Insurance Co. and former chief of 
rating bureau of the Department. 

Volume 5 also contains considerable 
material about life insurance, including 
a chapter by Julius Sackman, head of the 
life bureau. Volume 6 discusses leading 
trade and service associations in the in- 
surance business. It will be discussed 
in another issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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WE HOLD OUR AGENTS 


The Northern is an Agency Company—first, last and always. Our Agents 
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to-earth planning and cooperation that pays off—remember—you're 
never overlooked when you represent the Northern! 
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Herndon Sees Confusion In Dual 
Ins. Regulation—State And Federal 


The direct and indirect influence of 


the Federal government in the insurance 
feld is growing, Maurice G. Herndon, 
Washington, D. C., representative of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the American Management Associa- 
tion’s spring insurance conference at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, May 5. Cor- 
porate insurance managers from all parts 
of the United States attended the three- 
day meeting, which opened Wednesday. 
In only two other periods of the last 
decade has the Federal government’s in- 
ferest in insurance and its regulation 
heen in any way comparable to Federal 
interest and activity in this field today, 
Mr. Herndon said. In 1941 the TNEC 
Committee of Congress investigated al- 
leged monopolies in big business, includ- 
ing life insurance companies. In 1944 the 
long-standing judicial position that insur- 
ance was not interstate commerce was 
reversed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the SEUA case. This decision 
was followed by Congressional passage 
of Public Law 15, which declared that 
“the continued regulation and taxation 
by the several states of the business of 
insurance is in the public interest” and 
that “the business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be 
subject to the laws of the several states 
which relate to the regulation or taxa- 
tion of such business.” However, Mr. 
Herndon pointed out, Congress may at 
any time rescind or modify this position 
and the courts might at any time declare 
that Public Law 15 is an unconstitutional 
delegation of power by the Congress. 
Despite this Congressional grant of 
power, according to Mr. Herndon, “we 
are today witnessing the confusion which 
dual regulation—state and federal—can 
id , 
bring about.” By the language of Sec- 
tion 2 (b) of Public Law 15 there are 
seven Federal statutes that could be ap- 
plied to insurance “to the extent that 
such business is not now regulated by 
state law.” These are the Sherman, 
Clayton, Federal Trade Commission, 
Robinson-Patman, National Labor Rela- 
tions, Fair Labor Standards, and Mer- 
chant Marine Acts. 


Involved in 15 Specific Ways 


Mr. Herndon listed 15 specific ways in 

which the Federal government is becom- 
ing involved, directly or indirectly, in the 
insurance regulatory picture: 
_l. The development of atomic energy 
for domestic use, with estimates of 
needed coverage exceeding $100 million, 
and the development of more powerful 
means of destruction in times of war, 
with potential war damage problems ap- 
parently beyond any known system of 
insurance. “Certainly,” Mr. Herndon de- 
clared, “it is the mightiest problem ever 
to confront the insurance industry. You 
can be assured that the insurance indus- 
try is cognizant of its responsibilities 
and actively seeking the solution to the 
titanic problem of atomic insurance.” 

2. Congressional investigation of al- 
leged false advertising practices in the 
A. & H. field. 

3. The Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation into alleged false advertising 
Practices in A. & H. insurance, with wide 
newspaper publicity of complaints against 
certain companies. Now, however, Mr. 
Herndon reported, FTC is “returning to 
'ts previous policy of ‘no more persecu- 
tion of business through newspaper 
publicity,’ ” 
=: Justice Department statements that 
it will become more active in the en- 
forcement of the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts. : 

). Congressional investigation of the 
Operation of union welfare and pension 
Plans, with the filing of a report recom- 


mending a further study by Congress of 
Federal, state, and private regulatory 
controls of such plans. 

6. The 1951 action of the FTC devel- 
oping trade practice rules for the instal!- 
ment and financing of automobiles, which 
included cease-and-desist orders in sev- 
eral instances of coercion of insurance 
by automobile dealers, lending institu- 


tions, and others. 

7. Imposition of Federal specifications 
in the writing of $8 billion of group life 
insurance for Federal employes. 

8. Imposition of Federal specifications 
for the writing of proposed group health 
and accident insurance for Federal 
employes. 


Group Bonding of Employes 


9. Group bonding of Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue employes with the Fed- 
eral government paying the premiums, 
expected to be extended to other de- 
partments. 

10. The expected early issuance by the 
U. S. Department of Labor of a model 


workmen's compensation law. 

11. The writing by the Federal gov- 
ernment of war risk insurance for ship- 
builders. 

12. Certain operations of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation which “amount 
to self-insurance on crops on which Fed- 
eral loans have been granted and on 
which losses occur while stored in 
warehouses.” 

13. Broadening of social security. 

14. Proposed Federal government 
health reinsurance. 

15. Congressional investigation into al- 
leged tie-in sales of credit insurance in 
connection with small loans and other 
transactions. 
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America Fore’s Building 


To Be Erected in Chicago 






































Noa seaer ae = 
Architects’ rendering of new 14-story 


building to house Western department 

of America Fore Insurance Group on the 

northwest corner of Jackson Boulevard 
and Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Plans have been approved for the 
erection of a new 14-story building at 
Jackson Boulevard and Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, by the America Fore Insurance 


Group, it is announced by President 
Frank A. Christensen. The America 
Fore office in the city is presently 
located in the Field Building at 135 
South La Salle Street. The five compa- 
nies which comprise the America Fore 
Insurance Group are Continental Insur- 
ance Co., Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Co., Niagara Fire Insurance Co., Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire Insurance Co. and Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Co. of New York. Three 
of these companies have been in busi 
ness for more than 100 years. 

The Western department is under the 
supervision of Vice President and Man- 
ager KE. A. Henne. Construction of the 
new building is scheduled to begin in 
\ugust of this year and it will be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1956. The 
new office building is being designed for 
operating efficiency and employe com- 
fort. It will be completely air-conditioned. 

Modern, sight-engineered fluorescent 
lighting will be used. A sound system 
will be used for spot announcements, 
addresses, disaster control programs and, 
if necessary, emergency instructions. It 
will also broadcast piped-in music at 
specified intervals through the work day. 
The building will have fully automatic, 
high-speed elevators. 

A rooftop cafeteria will serve em- 
ployes low-cost, quality luncheons and 
will also feature an outdoor promenade 
and garden. 

There will be an on-premise parking 
area for between 75 and 100 cars. Other 
highlights of the building include an 
employe recreation lounge and confer- 
ence rooms. 

The building will be built by the 
Wacker-Jackson Corp., William Kalker, 
president. Architects are Loebl, Schloss- 
man & Bennett, Chicago. The sale’ was 
negotiated by Draper & Kramer, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Fireman’s Fund Pa. Changes 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group re- 
recently announced changes in the staff 
7 Pittsburgh office. Walter Brown 
is taking charge of the Group’s opera- 
tions in Western Pennsylvania, replacing 
Burt Hess who has been transferred to 
the Western Department of the firm in 
Chicago. Mr. Brown has been special 
agent in the area. 

Under Mr. Brown’s supervision, How- 
ard Roehm has joined the staff in Pitts- 
burgh to take charge of the automobile 
and casualty underwriting in Western 
Pennsylvania. He has had several years’ 
experience in the casualty field. 


of its 


Rhode Island Institute 
To Be Held June 14 - July 8 


The Division of University Extension 
of the University of Rhode Island an- 
nounces its Sixth Annual Insurance In- 
stitute to be conducted on the Univer- 
sity Campus at Kingston from June 14 
to July 8 This program of insurance 
education is held annually in coopera- 
tion with Rhode Island State Depart- 
ment of Insurance and the Rhode Is- 
land Insurance Agents Association. 

The Institute has been given added 
impetus by local insurance firms with 
the awarding of two scholarships. One 
award for $200 is available the 
Rhode Island Mutual Co. and the other 
for $100 from Rhode Island Association 
of Insurance Agents. Applicants for 
these scholarships are advised to write 
Administration, 


from 


the Dean of Business 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston. 
A four-week program, the Institute is 
open to agents, company or agency per- 
sonnel, and also persons contemplating 
an insurance career. Classes will meet 
daily from 8:30 am. to 4:30 p.m. with 


an evening forum at 8 p.m. Subject 
matter includes every phase of insur- 


ance except life. 


The Institute carries six semester 


hours of undergraduate credit and a 
certificate will be awarded to students 
successfully completing the course. In- 
surance Commissioner George A. Bisson 
of Rhode Island recommends the Insti- 
tute as excellent preparation for the 
brokers and agents examinations. In 
addition, the N. Y. Insurance Depart- 
ment approves the course as qualifica- 
tion for admittance to the brokers ex- 
amination in that state. 

Eugene S. Fiske, assistant director of 
Division of University Extension is in 
charge of arrangements. Among mem- 
bers of the Insurance Education Ad- 
visory Committee headed by Commis- 
sioner Bisson are: Vice Chairman, 
Henry E. Davis, general agent, Provi- 
dence; Roy E. Carr, president, Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Co.; John 
E. Borhek, resident manager, Employ- 
ers Group; J. Austin Carroll, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Providence Wash- 
ington; Edward Devine, manager, New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Asso- 
ciation; George Hughes, executive sec- 
retary, R. I. Association of Insurance 
Agents; and Herbert F. Taft, agency su- 
pervisor, Aetna Casualty & Surety. : 

Registration is limited, and all appli- 
cations must be filed by June 6. In- 
struction fee will be $75 and registra- 
tion fee $5. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to Director of 
University Extension, 25 Park Street, 
Providence 8, R. 
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knowledge of its laws. 
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CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 








AN AGENT is a sound business man familiar with the business of 
each of his clients, so that he knows what processes are involved, 
where losses are likely to occur and what insurance coverage his 


AN AGENT is a student of the complex and constantly growing 


AN AGENT keeps abreast of all new developments, all new types 
of coverage, and new safety methods. 


AN AGENT is a trained man licensed by his state, with a full 


AN AGENT is Pearl-American to everyone of our policy holders, 


It is because we recognize the importance of our Agents that we give 
them ample assurance of close support from fieldmen and underwriters, 
and fast, accurate, dependable service . .. the kind of cooperation that 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of the 
world’s greatest companies at his command. 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 


EARL ‘ — 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
GROUP 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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DARGAN & CO., INC. 


110 William St., New York 38, N. Y, 
Telephone: DI 9-0670 Cables: NAGRAD 


WORLDWIDE FACILITIES 
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INVESTIGATORS—SALVORS 


Offices or 
Dependable Representatives in 
every country throughout the World 
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North America Board 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tour. Ten-day visits were made to the 
Pacific Coast in 1953, and to the 
Louisiana-Texas area in 1954. 

“The opportunity to see firsthand the 
economic growth of a region and to 
discuss the future with business and 
industrial leaders is of inestimable value 
in guiding the North America’s invest. 
ment policy and in planning continued 
expansion of its insurance service to the 

aes : 
public,” Mr. Diemand has stated. 

The North America’s interest in Can- 
ada goes back more than three-quarters 
of a century. Its first Canadian agent 
was appointed in Halifax in 1879, Its 
business has grown with the country. 
Today the companies maintain a Cana- 
dian head office in Toronto and service 
offices in principal Canadian cities. 
_Its investment in Canada is substan- 
tial and at present is principally in 
Government bonds as required by law. 


Who Will Make Tour 


Sixteen members of the board of di- 
rectors will make the tour. They are: 

John A. Diemand, president and di- 
rector, Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies. 

James D. Winsor, Jr., partner, Yar- 
nall, Biddle & Co. and member of the 
North America’s executive committee. 

Clarence M. Brown, chairman of the 
board, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
member of the North America’s execu- 
tive committee. 

Martin W. Clement, director and for- 
mer president and chairman of the 
board, Pennsylvania Railroad and mem- 
ber of the North America’s executive 
committee. 

George S. Munson, lawyer, Townsend, 
Elliot and Munson, and member of 
North America’s executive committee. 

James FE. Gowen, chairman of the 
board, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank. 2 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., senior part- 
ner, Drexel & Co., and member of the 
North America’s executive committee. 

J. Hamilton Cheston, member of board 
of managers and _ former president, 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. 

David E. Williams, chairman of the 
board, David E. Williams & Co. 

William Allan Patterson, president, 
United Air Lines. 

Revelle W. Brown, director and chair- 
man of the executive committee, Read- 
ing Railroad Co. and Central Railroad ot 
New Jersey. 

Charles S. Cheston, chairman of f- 
nance committee, Monsanto Chemical 


0. 

Ludwig C. Lewis, vice president, In- 
surance Co. of North America. 4 

Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. 0! 
North America. 

C. Jared Ingersoll, chairman of the 
board, Muskogee Co. 

Richard Saltonstall, vice president and 
director of State Street Investment 
Corp. 

Officers of Insurance Co. of North 
America who will accompany the dt 
rectors on the tour are Philip H. Cooney, 
vice president in charge of finance, J. 
Kenton Ejisenbrey, secretary-treasuret, 
and H. C. Mills, resident vice president 
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YACHT INSURANCE 


By Trarton Oris BapcEr 


Marine Underwriter 


John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 


With the coming of warm weather, 
boating enthusiasts are readying their 
crafts for action. It is also the time for 
alert brokers to be thinking of yacht 
insurance. 

There are good reasons for the broker 
to give consideration to this field. In 
the first place a man’s hobby is a thing 
close to his heart, and showing an in- 
terest in it can easily lead to other busi- 
ness. The instance where a broker sold 
a $15,000 personal property floater be- 
cause his client wanted $400 worth of 
fishing equipment covered is a good 
illustration of this point. And in the 
case of boats, a man’s investment is 
usually a big one in relation to his cir- 
cumstances. 





TRAFTON OTIS BADGER 


In addition to the possibility of new 
business, the wise broker will bring up 
the question of yacht insurance with 
established clients who are boat owners 
not only for the positive angle, but also 
because a bad impression might easily 
arise if they should suffer a loss in con- 
nection with their boats and the possi- 
bility of coverage had not been pointed 
out to them. 

Another thing for the broker to bear 
in mind is that there is a prevalent 
misconception that yacht insurance in- 
volves primarily large craft of the lux- 
ury type, whereas actually any type of 
boat used for pleasure may be covered 
under this policy, no matter how small. 


Big, Growing Field 


It is a big field. Owners of outboard 
motorboats alone number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Also it is a grow- 
ing field. More people own boats today 
than ever before, and there is no sign 
that the trend is abating. 

Yet many boatowners do not carry 
insurance on their boats. This may be 
Partly due to the misconception already 
mentioned, or because many boatowners 
simply feel that yacht insurance is too 
expensive, and the advantages have not 
been pointed out to them. 


What incentives can the broker dem- 
onstrate to the average boatowner to 
interest him in yacht insurance? 

Since a boatowner’s investment in his 
boat is usually a relatively big one, the 
wisdom of protecting this investment by 
a yacht insurance policy should be al- 
most self-evident. However, the broker 

can point out that yacht insurance will 
not only provide coverage in case of 
damage or total loss of the boat, engine 
or equipment, but coverage can be ex- 
tended to include protection to the 
owner in cases of injury to persons 
aboard his own craft or to persons 
struck by it. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out to 
the owner that no matter how careful 
he may be personally, he cannot pos- 
sibly safeguard his investment com- 
pletely against all the hazards inherent 
in boating without insurance. 

Right now the memory of the severe 
storms of last summer in which thou- 
sands of boats were damaged or lost is 
fresh in the boatowner’s mind, and it is 
an opportune time to approach him with 
the idea of yacht insurance, which would 
pay all the bills incurred by such dam- 
age, or in the case of total loss, reim- 
burse the owner for the full amount of 
the policy. 

Besides the hazard of windstorms and 
hurricanes, the boatowner faces the risk 
of loss or damage to his property by 
fire, collision with another boat or with 
hidden obstacles, docks, etc., and also by 
theft and explosion. The latter is a real 
threat in the case of boats, for gas 
fumes are not dissipated as in automo- 
biles, but may settle to the bottom of 
the vessel where, if ignited, they can 
cause a serious explosion. 

Two Forms of Yacht Insurance 


In general there are two forms of 
yacht insurance; the Yacht form and 
the Outboard Motor form. 

The former covers sailboats and all in- 
board motor boats, starting in value at 
about $500 and ranging all the way up 
to palatial ocean-going yachts. 

aieabens 








Trafton Otis Badger 

Mr. Badger has devoted almost a 
quarter of a century to exclusive work 
in the marine insurance field. In 1930 he 
joined the firm of Newhouse & Sayre, 
who were underwriting managers for the 
Home in New York, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. Thirteen years later, in 1943, he 
became a member of the marine under- 
writing staff at the National Security 
Marine Corp. in New York. In 1945, Mr. 
Badger joined the John C. Weghorn 
Agency, Inc., as a marine underwriter. 
In recent years he has been in charge 
of the ocean marine department. 











The Yacht form is not an all risk 
policy in that loss or damage must be 
tied to “the perils of the sea.” Primary 
of these is damage by “wind or wave,” 
but in general all of the hazards men- 
tioned above are covered if the assured 
has kept his craft in seaworthy condi- 
tion. Equipment is also covered, al- 
though here again it has to be geared 
to stand wetness and other ordinary 
conditions of boating. 

Examples of what is meant by the 
damage having to be tied to the “perils 
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Made Chubb & Son Partner 








ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 


Chubb & Son, insurance underwriters 
and managers, announce the admission 
to the partnership of Archie M. Steven- 
son effective July 1, 1955. 

Since 1948, Mr. Stevenson has been a 
partner in the admiralty firm of Bigham, 
Englar, Jones & Houston. During World 
War II he served as assistant general 
counsel of the United States Shipping 
Administration. Prior to his membership 
in Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston and 
prior to World War II, he was a partner 
in the firm of Dorr, Stevenson & Cooper 
of San Francisco. 

Mr, Stevenson is currently a director 
of Federal Insurance Co., one of the 
companies operated under the manage- 
ment of Chubb & Son. 


of the sea” is that in case a boat dis- 
appears, it must be shown to have been 
stolen, carried away by a storm, or 
otherwise actually lost. It may not sim- 
ply have drifted away. And in case ot 
theft of equipment from a boat, actual 
“breaking in” must be shown, as in bur- 
glary. 

It is necessary, therefore, for gear to 
be protected in some way by the owner, 
such as being kept in a locked com- 
partment. Or in case a boat sinks due 
to a leak, that leak must be caused by 
the strain of a windstorm, or collision 
or some other “peril.” It cannot simply 
be the result of neglect, in which case 


the boat would not have been in “sea- 
worthy condition.” 
The Outboard Motor form differs 


from the Yacht form in that it is more 
of an all risk policy, as far as the boat 
and motor are concerned. It covers all 
of the same risks as the Yacht form. 
In addition, as outboard motor boats 
are normally much smaller craft, this 
form covers trailer haulage of the boat 
and motor, a good selling point to out- 
board owners. 


Basic Policy Is Hull Form 


The basic element of a yacht insur- 
ance policy is the hull form, which cov- 
ers the actual boat, motor and gear, but 
this is generally extended to include 
lye and indemnity—referred to 
as “P & I.” This is like liability insur- 
ance for automobiles, and covers virtu- 
ally every contingency in which a per- 
son or persons might be injured aboard 


COE 


STRAT AS 


Wm. H. ‘McGee 
& Co., Inc. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
111 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Baltimore Los Angeles 
Boston Montreal 
Chicago New Orleans 
Columbus, O. Philadelphia 
Dallas San Francisco 
Houston Seattle 





OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS’ COMPREHENSIVE 
MANUFACTURERS OUTPUT 

and similar covers 





Marine Forum Speaker 

F. N. Oberle of the Merritt, Chapman 
& Scott Corp. was the speaker at the 
April meeting of the American Marine 
Insurance Forum. 

Mr. Oberle’s talk was entitled 
Marine Salvor: His Function and 
niques.” After discussing the basic prin- 
ciples of marine salvage, emphasizing 
the services and the rights and duties 
of the salvor, Mr. Oberle showed slides 
illustrating salvage practices and _ tech- 
niques in specific cases of strandings, 
fires at sea, collisions and capsizing. 
Members were particularly interested in 
the discussion and illustrations of sal 
vage work done on the “Normandie.” 


“The 
Tech 


or by the owner’s craft. 

Rates for yacht insurance depend on 
several factors, such as the value of the 
boat, the period of navigation (which is 
normally six months out of the year), 
and the age of the boat. The relation 
between replacement value and insured 
value may also be a factor. But in gen- 
eral the cost of yacht ins surance com 
pares favorably with other forms of in- 
surance, such as -aaeen ges 

There are some wherein the 
owner, by installing a : satan such as 
an automatic extinguisher system in the 
engine compartment, can receive a re- 
duction in rate. And a recent new de- 
velopment is that the majority of com- 


Sases 


panies will now write hull forms on a 
deductible basis. 
While it would certainly be an ad- 


vantage for a broker in selling yacht in- 
surance to know about boats himself, a 
lack of such knowledge should not lead 
him to ignore this field. It is possible 
for him to get expert assistance from an 
established agency which has personnel 
qualified to advise him on every aspect 
of this type of insurance. 

An added benefit to the broker in 
visiting such an agency is that by doing 
so, he may take advantage of the fact 
that the agency’s experts have the full 
information on all available policies with 
different companies in the field, and he 
will not be limited to knowledge of just 
one or two companies. ; 

O'BRIEN GEORGIA ‘SPECIAL 

The Aetna Insurance Group has ap 
pointed Emmett O’Brien, Jr. special 
agent in Georgia. Graduate of the 
Group’s Multiple Line Training School 
and of the Health and Accident School, 
he was an underwriter in the automobile 
department of another company before 
joining Aetna Group. 
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North British to Buy 
The Central Surety 


AT REPORTED PRICE OF $9,250,000 





Present Management of Kansas City Co. 
Would Be Retained; Considerable 
Expansion Contemplated 


The North British & Mercantile and 
three of its American affiliated compa- 
nies made an offer this week to buy all 
the capital stock of Centnral Surety & 
Insurance Corp. of Kansas City for 
$9,250,000. This offer involves 100,000 
shares at a price of $92.50 per share, 
book value of which December 31 
was $6,499,119. In other words, the pro- 
premium of 


last 


posed price includes a 
$2,750,000 above the amount of the com- 
pany’s surplus to policyholders. For that 
premium North British & Mercantile 
would obtain Central Surety’s good will, 
management, personnel and agency or- 
yvanization. 

It is understood that Central Surety 
will continue its operation from the 
Kansas City home office, and under the 
present management, with considerable 
expansion contemplated as a member of 
the North British Group. f 

The purchase offer is being submitted 
to individual stockholders of the com- 
pany and no corporate action is neces- 
sary. 4 
Terms of the offer provide that 80% of 
the stock must be deposited with a bank 
by June 1 to make the transaction effec- 
tive. 

McGinnis Letter to Stockholders 

On May 2 Ray E. McGinnis, presi- 
dent of Central Surety, advised stock- 
holders of the offer which had_ been 
made by William L. Nolen, United 
States manager of the North British. 
He said the offer included the following 
statement of intention: “If the purchase 
by us is consummated it would be our 
intention to continue the identity of the 
corporation as presently established, to 
operate it as a member of our group in 
the over-all best interest, and to en- 
courage its growth and well-being in 
both the community of its domicile and 
nationally.” 

Central Surety, therefore, will remain 
in Kansas City and Mr. McGinnis, one 
of the original organizers of the com- 
pany, will continue as its president. 

In transmitting the offer to employes 
and agents of Central Surety Mr. Mc 
Ginnis told them that large stockholders, 
including those who are members of the 
board of directors, have been advised of 
the North British offer. “All of these 
stockholders,” he said, “intend to sell 
their shares pursuant to this offer, and 
along with our officers, recommend its 
acceptance.” 

News Spreads Quickly 


News of the North British offer 
spread quickly this week in casualty- 
surety and fire insurance circles. It sig- 


nifies that this large English company 
is preparing to enter the casualty-surety 
business, a move which has been ru- 
mored for some time. 

Central Surety, which has thrived un- 
der Ray McGinnis’ leadership, was or- 
ganized in 1926 with a capital of $300,000. 
Its capital is now $2,000,000 and at the 
end of 1954 it reported assets exceeding 
$20,000,000. Premium volume last year 
was $10,500,000. The company operates 
in 33 states through some 1,600 general, 
regional and local agents. 

The North British group has 
of $100,000,000 in the United States 


assets 
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Carl Dauksch Elected Head 
Of Surety Bond Producers 


Carl Dauksch, Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected president of the National 
\ssociation of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers at the 13th annual meeting of 
that organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on May 4. Mr. 
Dauksch succeeds Speed Warner, 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas Smith of 
Dallas, Tex., was elected vice presi- 
dent. Four regional vice presidents 
were elected as follows: William J. 
Reutter, Detroit; D. Morton Gray, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Joseph H. Miller, 
San Francisco, and Morris Moughon, 
Nashville. 

The following new directors also 
were elected. Robert W. Thompson, 
Jr., Dallas; Glen E. Wilkerson, De- 
troit; B. Wendell Phillips, Houston; 
Victor S. Risley, Portland, Ore.; 
Jack East, Jr., Little Rock; John C. 
Conklin, Jr. Hackensack, N. J.; 
James A. Vaughan, Columbia, S. C.; 
C. W. Olson, 3rd, Chicago. 

H. Phelps Smith, Nashville, was 
reelected executive director, and Ed- 
ward H. Cushman, Philadelphia, was 
reelected general counsel. 











New Approach to Compulsory 
Ins. Urged by Gen’! Brokers 


General Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York has come up with a 
possible approach to the compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance problem in this state. 
In a special edition of “News and 
Views” issued by that association it is 
brought out: 

“Don’t relax on compulsory auto in- 
surance just because it was not too much 
of a threat at the 1955 session of the 
New York legislature. The ‘demand’ for 
C.A.1. could break loose in 1956, 

“We think that a possible approach 
to still any future clamor for such a 
law would be a combination of the pres- 
ent medical payments coverage and ex- 
tended medical payments coverage, plus 
a form of weekly indemnity and death 
benefit, all written into our present form 
of automobile liability policy. 

“This, of course, is merely a_ broker's 
viewpoint. It’s the insurance companies 
which must think it out and determine 
how it may be done. But we think such 
a project might meet most—if not all— 
of the objections voiced by the propo- 
nents of the compulsory automobile in- 
surance idea.” 

It is understood that National Bureau 
committees are giving this broadening 
of the auto liability policy some serious 
consideration. 
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Through experience we qualify as experts. 


REINSURANCE 
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You need not be an expert to buy Reinsurance but an 
expert knows best where to buy and when to buy it. 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Pulitzer Prize Won by 
Stevens For His Poetry 


V. P. OF HARTFORD A. AND IL. 





Long a Famous Figure in Literary 
World; Head of Company’s Surety 
Claims Department 





Wallace Stevens, vice president of 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity, whose 
duties are mainly in connection with 
surety department claims, was this week 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for poetry, 





John Haley 
WALLACE STEVENS 


based on his latest book, “The Collected 
Poems of Wallace Stevens.” Pulitzer 
prizes, the highest awards in the field of 
letters, journalism and music, are made 
by an advisory board consisting of some 
of the leading men in the daily news- 
paper field, also sitting on the board be- 
ing the president and secretary of Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Stevens has al- 
ready won a number of distinctions be- 
cause of his literary work, including the 
3ollingen Prize in Poetry of Yale Uni- 
versity, given to him in 1949, and the 
National Book Award in 1950. 

Born in Reading, Pa. Mr. Stevens 
attended Harvard University for three 
years and then studied law at New York 
Law School, being admitted to the bar 
in 1904. He joined Hartford A. and I. 
in 1916 and has been vice president since 
1934. Writer of many volumes of poetry, 
he has long been regarded as one of 
most distinguished figures in the literary 
world. 





123 COS. IN C. & S. ASSN. 
With the election of Royal Exchange 
and Provident Fire the membership of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies is now up to 123 companies, 
an all-time high. 
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Holz Decision Upheld 
By Appellate Court; 
IN PREFERRED ACCIDENT Casp 
N. Y.-N. J. Ruling That Former Agent 
of Defunct Co. Cannot Deduct Returne) 


Premiums Used for New Insurance 





Leffert Holz, New York Superinteng. 
ent of Insurance, has been upheld by 
the New York and New Jersey Appel. 
late Courts in refusing to permit former 
agents of the Preferred Accident Insyr. 
ance Co. of N. Y. now in liquidation, jy 
rendering their accounts to him as liq- 
uidator, to deduct return premiums the 
used to pay for new insurance for their 
policyholders in other companies after 
the company was ordered liquidated, 

The New York decision handed down 
on April 26 came on the heels of a Ney 
Jersey Appellate Division ruling which 
reversed the decision of Judge Speak- 
man in the Superior Court in Newark. 
The New Jersey case was brought by 
the New York Superintendent, as liq- 
uidator of the Preferred, to recover 
premiums collected by Ward & Co, a 
general agent, and in their hands at the 
time the company went into liquidation, 
The Wards contended that they were 
liable only for the portion of the pre- 
miums earned to the date of the liq- 
uidation order and they had the right 
to and had used the unearned portion 
or return premiums to cover the in- 
sureds in other companies. Judge Speak- 
man ruled in Ward’s favor after trial 
in the Superior Court. 


Reverse Lower Court’s Decision 


Upon appeal by the New York Super- 
intendent, the Superior Court of New 
Jersey, Appellate Division reversed the 
lower court. It held that the defendant 
agent was never legally obligated to 
refund the unearned premiums to the 
policyholders, and, therefore, could not 
use them for their benefit after liquida- 
tion; that the custom of agents before 
liquidation, while the company was a 
going concern, in returning unearned 
premiums when a policy was canceled, 
was an implied privilege which could 
only be exercised in the usual and ordi- 
nary course of business and did _ not 
continue after insolvency; and, in con- 
sequence, the agent could not offset or 
deduct the return of unearned portion 
of the premiums. 

The unanimous opinion of the Appel- 
late Division reversing Judge Speakman 
and directing judgment for the Superin- 
tendent was delivered by Justice Jayne. 


Mayville Realty Co. Sued 


In the New York case the Superin- 
tendent, as liquidator, sued the Mayville 
Realty Co., an upstate New York agent 
of the Preferred for premiums collected, 
and the agent similarly sought to deduct 
and offset return or unearned premiums 
used to pay for new policies with other 
companies after the company went into 
liquidation. 

Justice Brisach in the New York 
Supreme Court ruled that no such de- 
duction or offset was permissible, and, 
in answer to the defendant’s plea that 
it was entitled to such offset under the 
case of Bohlinger v. Zanger, 306 N. Y. 
228, 117 (2d) 338, wherein the New York 
Court of Appeals ruled that an_ insur- 
ance broker could properly make such 
a deduction, held that the cited case 
was not applicable—that it referred to 
an insurance broker only and not to an 
insurance agent. The New Jersey Appel- 
late Division, where a similar plea was 
interposed by Ward, cited the decision 
of Judge Brisach with approval and 
Judge Brisach has now been_ unani- 
mously upheld by the Appellate Division 
in New York to which Mayville appealed. 

The decisions are in line with the rul- 
ing of Judge Boyd Sloan of the United 
States District Court in Atlanta, Ga, 
where a similar action was brought 
against Irby & Co. as agents. 
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Electronics Speakers on 
IASA Annual Program 


J, B. CLANCY SESSION CHAIRMAN 





Current Accounting and_ Statistical 
Topics in Fire-Casualty Field Also 
Scheduled for May 23-25 in Chicago 





Many topics of interest to casualty 
and fire men will be presented at the 
33rd international conference of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation which will be held May 23-25 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. Of par- 
ticular interest, will be that section of 
the program devoted to electronics and 
its application to the insurance industry. 

A panel on “Electronic Computers as 
Viewed by Management” is to be held 
the opening day with James B. Clancy, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, serving as 
chairman. Participants will be Ralph F. 
Lewis, Charles Pfingsten, Leslie M. 
Mannasmith and Fred Halstead, all of 
Arthur Young & Co. The discussion will 
center around: (1) what a computer can 
do for you; (2) makes, costs and avail- 
ability; (3) what you should be doing 
about computers. 

The second day of the electronics pro- 
gram will have an advanced seminar on 
the IBM 650 with Dudley M. Pruitt, 
General Accident Fire & Life Assur- 
ance Corp. and Glen O. Head, United 
States Life, acting as co-chairmen. Mr. 
Pruitt will discuss this programming 
for fire and casualty data processing. 
Mr. Head will discuss his programming 
for the life data processing. ; ; 

That afternoon a panel discussion of 
“Electronic Computers and Clerical 
Data Processing Machines” is scheduled. 
E. F. Cooley, Prudential Insurance Co. 
will act as moderator. q 

The last day of the electronics pro- 
gram will witness a description of 
“Electronics in a Casualty Company— 
The Allstate Plan,” by L. Van Oosten, 
Allstate, serving as chairman. Mr. Van 
Oosten will discuss: (1) equipment study 
prior to ordering electrodata; (2) train- 
ing and preparation; (3) installation 
problems; (4) procedure comparisons. 
That same day A. C. Vanselow, Frank- 
lin Life, will tell of _ “Electronics in a 
Life Company—The Franklin Life Plan.” 
He will describe the preparation, in- 
stallation and utilization of the Univac 
in his company. 


Fire and Casualty Program 


A complete discussion of all phases 

of the problems of “Loss Reserves” will 
be presented May 23 with the following 
participants: Paul Otteson, Federal Mu- 
tual Implement & Hardware Insurance 
Co. (moderator); Dudley Pruitt, Gen- 
eral Accident; Francis Perryman, Royal- 
Liverpool Group; Ruth Salzman, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Co.; Thomas O. 
Carlson, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters; Clyde Graves, Mutual In- 
surance Advisory Association. Follow- 
ing, R. G. Conklin, American Manufac- 
turers Mutual, as chairman will lead a 
discussion on “Records Retention, Pro- 
tection and Destruction.” 
_This will be followed by a considera- 
tion of “Analysis and Interpretation of 
Financial Statements,” under the chair- 
manship of C. S. Coates, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty. E. E. Buck, American 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Co., as chair- 
man and H. G. Salch, State Farm Mu- 
tual Automobile, as co-chairman will 
Present a discussion on “Automobile 
Premium Accounting.” 
Next, “Internal Auditing” will be con- 
sidered with Mark Ross, Allstate, as 
discussion chairman and C. B. Foster, 
Travelers, as co-chairman. Richard 
Tharp, Firemans Fund Insurance Co., 
will lead a consideration of “Unearned 
Premium Reserve Accounting,” with 
Donald R. Clark, American Manufac- 
turers Mutual, acting as co-chairman. 

This will be followed by a discussion 
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of “Annual Statement and Expense 
Exhibit Checks and _ Balances,” . with 
Luther Hansell, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of Great Britain, as chairman and 
co-chairman, Royce F. Beck, Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Fire. 

On Tuesday, J. A. Dryer, Standard 
Accident, will act as moderator for a 
discussion on “Management Reports.” 
Participants will be C. E. Nail, Lumber- 
mens Mutual; W. E. Shackley, Central 
Mutual; Shaw Skillings, Allstate. “Cent- 
Less Statistics” will next come into 
focus in a discussion period headed by 
Chairman Herbert Walton and Co- 
chairman Richard Bohm, both of All- 
state. This will be followed by an ex- 


planation of “Manuals, Workflow, and 
Machine Utilization,” under Theodore C. 
Morrill, Liberty Mutual, as chairman 
and Gay C. McMillan, Jr., International 
Business Machines Corp., as_ co-chair- 
man, 

Frank Eger, Insurance Co. of North 
America as chairman and H. W. Childs, 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America as co-chairman will head a 


discussion on the “Statistical Problems 
of Decentralization.” Following will be 
a discussion of “Statistics of Package 
Policies,” under the guidance of Chair- 
man L. H. Longley-Cook, Insurance Co. 
of North America and Co-chairman 
John C. Barrows, American Surety Co. 


E. H. BABBAGE DEAD 


Retired V.P. of Bankers Indemnity 
Suffered Heart Attack 

Ernest H. Babbage, retired vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Indemnity, died April 
30 in Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, 
after suffering a heart attack. 

Mr. Babbage entered the insurance 
business in 1910, serving successively 
with the Ocean Accident, Globe Indem- 
nity and New York Indemnity. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. May Eman- 
uelson Babbage; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ronald H. Johnson of Bloomfield; a 
brother, Lawrence of Montclair; and a 
sister, Mrs. Dorothy Deans in Germany. 











Mortgage Loans 


Collection (Net) 


Surplus 





Us m Goverment Bonde ........................................ 
Canadian Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds .........--.22.0.0220.-... 
Canadian Province Bonds 
Railroad Bonds ............. 
Public Utility Bonds ... 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds ...................... 


Railroad Stocks ............. 
Public Utility Stocks ... 
Bank, Trust and Insurance Company Stocks...... 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks .................... 


Cash in Banks and Office 
Reinsurance Balances in Course of 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Contingent Commissions 
Reserve for Funds held under Reinsurance 

I cacinsbn Ganeeeeninincndone 
Reserve for Retirement Benefits 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Non-Admitted Reinsurance 
Excess of Schedules P and K Statutory and 

Voluntary Reserves over Case Estimates 


ee 


Surplus to Policyholders 


NORTH AMERICAN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


Financial Statement December 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


$43,282,648,90 
103,179.70 
5,218,456.43 
93,794.17 
534,103.39 
576,541.53 
2,526,421.57 


$52,335,145.69 





534,200.00 
3,681,824.00 
421,880.00 
7,198,489.56 


11,836,393.56 





es snlnreniguibenbaiacbinolanonnis 


LIABILITIES 


$ 4,000,000.00 
12,162,629.80 


51,377.28 
1,855,029.80 


1,021,668.51 
196,886.71 


$67,296,501.55 





$22,253,214.78 
1,390,734.46 
18,745,283.97 
517,708.28 


6,158,764.06 
309,009.08 
770,054.07 
218,160.56 


770,942.49 
$51,133,871.75 








Securities carried at $2,769,186.60 in the above statement are deposited 
with State Departments and the Canadian Government as required by law. 


161 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET * NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


16,162,629.80 
$67,296,501.55 
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ing of Judge boyd Sloan of the Ullllcs 
States District Court in Atlanta, Ga. 
where a similar action was brought 


in 33 states through some 1,600 general, 
regional and local agents. 


The North British group has assets 


of $100,000,000 in the United States. 























against Irby & Co. as agents. 
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National Association of Surety Bond Producers’ Meeting in New York 





Surety Bond Producers Given Keynote 


Of Optimism, Courage and ‘Teamwork 


National Assn. Meets May 2-4 in New York; Speed Warner 
Presides; Gaffney, Koss, Foulke, Sedwick, Lucy and Smith 
Speak; Predict Vast Construction Growth in 1955 


The keynote for bonding and _ con- 


of optimism, courage and 


sounded by 


struction, one 


cooperative teamwork, was 
an array of speakers representing surety, 
construction and credit fields who 
brought their experienced viewpoints to 
the members of the National Association 
of Surety Bond Producers at the 13th 
annual meeting of that organization. 
Over 200 leading surety bond producers 
from all parts of the country as well as 
surety company executives attended the 


of our and in- 
genuity.” 

As for the practice of certain public 
bodies of designating in specifications or 
bidding information a named _ bonding 
company to be surety for contractors 
to whom public contracts are awarded, 
or otherwise indicating the surety on 
such bond, Mr. Gaffney said: “We know 
that your ‘association and several organi- 
zations representing industry are op- 
posed to such practices. Since last annual 
meeting the Surety Association of Amer- 


energies, experience 











three-day sessions, May 2-4, at the Wal- ica, through its executive committee at 
dorf-Astoria, New York, with Speed a meeting held June 16, 1954, adopted a 
~~ Kansas City, Mo., aaee strong resolution condemning this type WARREN N. GAFFNEY H. PHELPS SMITH pe 
president of the association, presiding. of coercion. In doing so, our association to th 
recognized that such restrictive measures both be grateful for the record peak times a number of us see a job the same den 
Warren N. Gaffney are indeed a departure from the long volume of construction work, said Mr. way and we are all wrong. And some- “NX 
peer eer —_ itis established practice whereby contractors, Koss, even though while historically the times a bidder who is considerably be- tural 
vaiicees oe ary we on aoe nae 4 under principles of free enterprise, have larger volume should produce larger low his competition is right. The bids knov 
and suretys = sredel esse i. exercised freedom of choice in the selec- profits, actually the profit per unit seems __in the high bracket are usually worthless inclu 
Gaffney, general manager of the Surety 4:5, of their subcontrac tors, material- to shrink with the increased volume. for evaluating the soundness of the low credi 
Association of America, stressed the re- men and services, including suretyship There are more contractors than ever bid.” 
cent forecast of the Commerce and Labor , aie OF . i ° | h , b ness 
Depts. seporGng & wend ia mew onn- and banking. before and even more gee borers a Over the years the surety bond pro- here: 
section: witch, ii conta, would ae Recalling the recent annual meeting capacity of the contractor has eh ducers have been responsible for main- the s 
: al of $41 billion ot Tae cdannliae of the Associated General Contractors particularly in the highway and heavy taining a great American tradition, said or 
a total of ¢ a: 9, exceemne of America at New Orleans, Mr. Gaffney field, due to increased mechanization. Mr. Koss, “the tradition that a man ass 
even the most gi predictions of <.i4 he was impressed when Brig. Gen. While the contractor may be extended here can and does move up from the tors 
sap yt ingen i ustry sii a, D. H. Tulley, assistant chief of engineers in machinery commitments, said Mr. ranks and in a comparatively few years It is 
tect = ery Mr. Gaffney fg heal for military construction, speaking at Koss, “he at least does not have the can have a successful construction com- cred’ 
yo Pad ' ns as ieee $25 billion that convention, said: “America’s ability large funded debt common in many in- pany. I agree that some should never cial 
to observe that approximately p29 bullion to build swiftly, in any area, under any dustries. I am certainly in favor of suffi- have started, but the fact remains that to c 
will be what may be catalogued aS Prl- circumstances, despite any handicaps, cient net working capital, but nothing is many, if not most, of our construction tion 
vate construction. This suggests a ques- Whatever may be needed whenever it is more volatile than working capital. There companies had such a start. You have paid 
tion that almost everyone in suretyship weeded, is one of the basic factors in is a certain stability in machinery and literally taken a_ small operator and cost. 
has asked at one time or another and this nation’s ability to fight and win the in experience. A reserve for deprecia- nursed him through the years. You have ; 
which, in my judgment, should be posed jing of warfare we would face in any tion does furnish a good cushion—if it fought for him on many occasions and Dis 
again for review. Are we doing every- future conflict.” is figured in the bid. Modern, well main- in the end he has rewarded your confi- on 
thing that we can to develop a far wider That statement, said Mr. Gaffney, is tained equipment is not only a necessity dence. I do not see how you surety pro- supf 
market for our product in the field of profoundly true, adding that the General for the contractor, it is a real asset ducers can be replaced; you are essen- quot 
priv: ate construction : might also have said that America’s worth at least every cent of the book tial to the surety business; you are men 
Industrial construction contracts ability to build swiftly under any circum- value. Personally, no matter how fine a_ essential to the construction industry.” pric 
awarded during the 17 weeks ending stances whatever is needed is one of the contractor’s statement might be, I would Roy A. Foulk cred 
April 28, for — jumped 50% over asic factors in this nation’s drive to not care to write a bond for him unless Bh 9s Mecclhenyede man 
the like period of 1954. The steel, auto- economic peacetime heights. “Wein our he had modern, well maintained equip- A_ national survey was carried on in cone 
mobile and other industries are already — puciness might fittingly point out,” he ment and good personnel. That last item April by Dun & Bradstreet in which do c 
engaged in the building of new plant continued, “that a significant factor in is the most important of all.” larger manufacturers, wholesalers and time 
facilities and are planning more, and as our nation’s ability to get every building retailers were personally interviewed re- peoy 
a result of big new electric power de- job done under any and all circumstances Question of Leniency garding the expectations for their busi- gil 
mands, additional generating and power jj, the solid guarantee of performance Whether bonding companies are too "ESS for the third quarter of 1955 com- is 01 
plants a. also scheduled for construc- which corporate suretyship provides. lenient in w riting performance and_pay- pared with the same period in 1954, and ri 
tion. These are some of the more spec- Listening to the General salute the con- ment bonds is a question, said Mr. Koss. five trends were noted as a result of the pay 
tacular recent developments in the pri- struction industry with such eloquence “Many of our people feel that you are,” SUTVEY: according to Roy A. Foulke, vice the 
vate construction program. However, made me think that perhaps all of us he added. “Approximately three-quarters president of that organization, who gave pri 
there are many others not so large or who are in corporate suretyship should of the Highway Commissions feel that #@ summation of the survey to the surety = 
highly publicized which perhaps should qo more to bring home impressively to : ; Y : bond _ producers. larly 
be in the steady diet of suretyship just you are because they analyze a con- “aa hi hich affects orn 
ad} ysiip Just’ our markets and to the public generally tractor’s stat t and lify 1 tere is no one thing which affec 
as they are in the daily sustenance of és s Mi eescs ¢ = as ee ee ee a fF h the level of inven- tial 
hair Plage: ye the scope and character of our diverse for a certain amount of work. Some usiness pO REAR CD es aun eevee ae : 
the construction industry. services and the great significance of our _ states have contractor licensing laws that tT™€ss Mr, Foulke added, “and we are tain 
eauRniions Beitinas: Mapes objectives.” —_ ie restrict the amount of work that he may 7OW 4gain in the em - ie a iy 
my err lhe staff of the Surety Association of do. In other words, the ability to secure ‘"Ventories at all levels—manufacturers, b 
The serious aspects of this situation America, Mr. Gaffney added, is grateful a bond is not accepted as the acid test wholesalers and retailers. That is why subi 
were emphasized by Mr. Gaffney who for the talents, experience and assistance in measuring a contractor’s capacity or Dusiness is so good today and why the crec 
pointed out that “despite the salutary of skillful co-workers representing the ability. On the other hand, we have the Utlook currently is so bright. How long sor 
example given by Government where the  association’s members and subscribers contractor who has difficulty in securing that build-up in inventories will continue ‘ 
manifold services and protection of throughout the country and of the many bonds. He certainly doesn’t feel that vou ™° One knows. fo 
suretyship are wisely required by law, a thousands of surety bond producers on are too lenient. He feels that you are Increased Competition vss 
vast number of private enterprises will the firing line. “We like to think that too tough. Frankly, I would say that “There is one fly in the ointment from a 
engage the services of contractors for we all make up a team working har- you are neither too lenient nor too tough the viewpoint of many inexperienced nee: 
all kinds of construction work without moniously together to further the fiscal and I am not trying to evade the ques- business men, namely, increased compe- tion 
obtaining the obviously desirable advan- soundness of our companies, to exert ation. I feel that in those marginal cases, tition. This normal everyday competition ate 
tages of a bond. Cert ainly as we bring _ stabilizing influence on our economy, to and those are the cases that have caused which is now with us, was felt strongly waa 
home more graphically and effectively promote a healthy expansion of our mar- the comments, that you must use many in 1954 in two particular industries, re- trac 
to private enterprise (and I mean the _ kets and, finally, to achieve a versatility yardsticks and that your judgment in tail distributors of automobiles and the und 
relatively little John Does as well as the in our services equal to the demands eset cases might be right or you your- contracting field. es 
large corporations) the many advantages imposed by the gyrations and dynamics _ selves wouldn’t be in business. “In 1953 we had a record of failures Stat 
accruing from our services, credit and of this astonishing age.” “T do not see how any bonding com- with aggregate liabilities of $43,327,000 and 
protection, to the same extent we thereby a pany can properly evaluate the risk of among contractors of all kinds and de- cov 
strengthen the foundation which sup- S « ANOSS bonding a marginal applicant without scriptions. In 1954 failures in this field tive 
ports the body of laws requiring surety- No two groups have more in common the knowledge and assistance of you had increased to 1,305 with aggregate nee 
ship on public works. This whole ques- than the surety bond producers and the men, the surety bond producers. You all-time high liabilities of $54,829,000. exis 
tion of how to achieve a broad and wide general contractors, George C. Koss, Des know _ his background; you know his While the number and liabilities of fail- tior 
expansion. of our services in the field of | Moines, president of the Associated moral character, his relationship with ures of contractors have reached these met 
private construction is one to which all General Contractors of America, told the the architects and engineers. You can high peaks in the past two years they ap 
of us who are engaged in corporate bond producers. “In fact, we just can’t to some extent evaluate his bid. I per- are more cause for caution than for any- con 
ots age hg en kmameapegs ps more get afong without each other.” sonally, however, have never been too thing else. What this increase in the offe 
ply eretofore, a full measure Surety men and contractors should firm a believer in bid comparisons. Some- (Continued on Page 46) S 
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National Association of Surety Bond Producers’ Meeting in New York 





Warning that a common and ‘costly 
jallacy in the administration of construc- 
tion affairs is the belief that contract 
ponds are similar to insurance _Tather 
than contractual undertakings which re- 


’ 
quire performance of a_ contractor's 
statutory _ and voluntary obligations, 
James |. Lucy, partner of Lucy & Mc- 


Niece General Agency, New York, told 
the National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers at their annual meeting, May 
74 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Bs Gd 
that such substitutes for bonds as “pre- 
qualification, cash deposits, retained per- 
centage, or self-insurance funds used 
by owners, architects, engineers and at- 
iorneys, who believe they can safely 
economize by _ dispensing with | bonds. 
increase the financial burden imposed 
on trade creditors. In addition, they in- 
crease rather than diminish the net cost 
to the owner, he said. Referring to hid- 
den costs,” Mr. Lucy brought out: | 

“Neither owners, nor their architec- 
tural, engineering or legal advisors can 
know the extent of the ‘hidden costs 
included in price quotations by trade 
creditors who must make prudent busi- 
ness provision for the credit risks in- 
herent in all construction ‘sales’—unless 
the sellers are secured by payment bonds, 
or by special commitments sometimes 
assumed by owners or general contrac- 
tors as a matter of business expediency. 
It is common knowledge that most trade 
creditors are not possessed of the finan- 
cial resources sufficient to permit them 
to carry such risks without compensa- 
tion or charge—an expense necessarily 
paid by the owner as part of the contract 
cost. 

Discounts for Prompt Cash Payments 


“A creat many, if not most material 
suppliers,” said the speaker, “openly 
quote discounts for prompt cash pay- 
ments. This percentage is added to the 
price quotation as a ‘loading’ for pure 
credit purposes, having no relation to the 
manufacturing or production cost, and is 
conclusive evidence that trade creditors 
do charge for credit risks—a point some- 
times questioned even by construction 
people. 

“If cash payment in a matter of days 
is of sufficient importance to trade credi- 
tors that they require their debtors to 
pay more if payment is not made within 
the discount period, can anybody con- 
nected with construction reasonably 
doubt that some additional charge is simi- 
larly included when the subcontractor 
or materialman knows that any substan- 
tial part of his contract price is ‘re- 
tained’ for months, or for a year or more 
—or perhaps may not be paid at all? 

“If even 1% or less is charged by 
subcontractors and materialmen for the 
credit risk on unbonded private construc- 
tion, then the popular fallacy that any 
‘saving’ is realized by waiving payment 
bonds is exposed by the common prac- 
tice actually known to every architect, 
engineer, general contractor and trade 
creditor. Owners and their attorneys 
need only be told the facts of construc- 
tion practices to induce them to cooper- 
ate in the institution of an industry- 
wide practice of securing construction 
trade credits, with facilitated payments, 
under the protection of payment bonds. 

“The most elementary provisions of 
State lien laws applicable to private work, 
and of statutes such as the Miller Act 
covering public construction, offer posi- 
tive evidence that construction credits 
need a measure of security that is non- 


existent in ordinary commercial transac- 
tions. Recognition of this need by enact- 
ment of Federal and local legislation over 
4 period of 60 years is certainly more 
convincing evidence than any of us could 
Offer as a matter of opinion.” 

Speaking on the economics of con- 


J. Lucy Cites Ways in Which Payment 


Bonds Guarantee Construction Credits 





JAMES J. LUCY 


struction, Mr. Lucy pointed out: “As de- 
sirable as it unquestionably is that mor- 
tality and merit should control our busi- 
ness lives, we must acknowledge that 
some of the weeds of avarice and dis- 
honesty still threaten our honest growth. 
We can hardly afford to let wishful 
thinking deter us from prudent action 
which will achieve a more uniform ob- 
servance of the ethical standards which 
human nature accepts usually under com- 
pulsion of a proper penalty. 

“Members of the construction industry 
and the bonding business all wish that 
personal confidence in integrity and 
credit was effective as a basis for busi- 
ness relations. However, all through con- 
struction procedures runs the skein of 
compulsion and penalties—from ‘deposits 
for plans, ‘security’ for bids and con- 
tracts, liquidated damages for delay, re- 
tained percentages, ‘deposits’ for main- 
tenance guarantees, down to lien laws 
to secure payment to trade creditors 
who actually perform the work for which 
the general contractor usually claims 
and receives the credit. 

“All of these penalties were devised by 
owners or their professional representa- 
tives who, seemingly, are not prepared 
to concede that competence, integrity 
and credit standing are sufficient protec- 
tion even after the selection and screen- 
ing claimed as effective processes for 
determining responsibility on private 
construction.” 

On the subject of industry ethics, Mr. 
Lucy emphasized that integrity is the 
foundation upon which credit is built. 
He explained: “The success of any sys- 
tem of securing construction trade cred- 
its through the medium of surety bonds 
requires that the same ethical standards 
be applied to the issuance of such bonds 
as are specified for the professional and 
operating personnel engaged in the plan- 
ning and performance of the construc- 
tion work in connection with which such 
trade credits are extended. 

“The National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers joins with the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
the American Institute of Architects and 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America in condemning the practice of 
forcing bidders to ‘switch’ the placing 
of surety bonds to favored surety com- 
panies or agents by clauses written into 
specifications or contracts. 

“Political control of bonds and insur- 
ance, or designation of local subcontrac- 
tors or material suppliers on public con- 


struction is universally condemned as 
being against the public interest. That 
similar practices by authority of the con- 
tract documents are no less objection- 
able is confirmed by the resolutions or 
policy statments which have been adopt- 
ed by the AIA and the AGC.” 


Illegal Contractual Situations 

Mr. Lucy then turned his attention to 
the subject of official liability. He main- 
tained that owners, and their architects 
and engineers, fail to realize the un- 
fair, and often illegal contractual situa- 
tion which is created by the preparation 
of specifications or contracts containing 
clauses which bind the contractor to 
place the optional or statutory bond with 
a surety company or through an agent 
designated by the owner—or which pro- 
vide that the owner will “place” the 
bond, the contractor becoming obligated 
“to do everything necessary or requisite” 
to qualify for the bond with a surety to 
be subsequently designated by the owner. 

‘Beyond a mere question of ethics,” 
said Mr. Lucy, “it is a most reprehen- 
sible practice to obligate the bidder’s 
regular surety, which must sign the bid 
bond to qualify the bidder, actually to 
become liable as a guarantor that the 
contractor will be able to satisfy the re- 
quirements of an unnamed surety whose 
underwriting conditions could be unrea- 
sonable, but be beyond control by the 
contractor whose failure to accept them 
could constitute a breach of the bidding 
conditions. 

Mr. Lucy noted that the uncertainties 
created by the waiving of surety bonds 
on public work in the discretion of pub- 
lic officials often increases the cost to the 
public owner beyond the premium cost 
allegedly “saved” by such decisions. He 
continued: “The financial benefits we 
envision for owners through the use of 
payment bonds on all construction are 
to be realized before the bidding, 
through more favorable quotations from 
trade creditors who are supposedly as- 
sured in advance that their payments 
will be bonded by the suretyship origi- 
nally described in the bidding conditions. 
If these trade creditors discover that 
they cannot depend on the uniform re- 
quirement of such bonds, they will take 
more costly steps, as they customarily 
do, to provide the protection they must 
have against credit losses. 

“The practice of waiving bonds for 
some contractors and requiring bonds 
for others represents unequal competi- 
tion. However, it also defeats the very 
purpose for which such discretion is ex- 
ercised in that the requirement of any 
bonds, after others are waived in the 
owner’s discretion for similar work, 
merely adds a premium cost on top of a 
credit ‘loading’ included in the subcon- 
tract and material quotations made to all 
of the bidders by trade creditors who 
cannot be sure that the bonded security 
they prefer will actually be required. 

“The responsibility of the general con- 
tractor offers no guarantee that the cred- 
itors of his direct subcontractors and 
materialmen will be paid after the gen- 
eral contractor pays his own direct credi- 
tors. Payment bonds such as are re- 
quired on Federal and on much state 
and local work do provide that guar- 
antee.” 5 


His Observations on Current Competition 


Mr. Lucy made some interesting obser- 
vations on the subject of current com- 
petition. He pointed out that the excess 
of construction capacity for an insuffi- 
cient volume of available construction 
has fostered a measure of price competi- 
tion at all levels of bidding that would 
be a boon to owners except for the con- 
sequences which are beginning to influ- 
ence the thinking of construction trade 
creditors, with the certainty that these 
thoughts will be translated into action 
affecting the business future of many 
subcontractors and materialmen, and the 
economic welfare of owners and general 
contractors. 

“While some members of the construc- 
tion industry welcome a ‘shake-out’ in 
order to improve their own competitive 
picture, the fact is that no economic 


loss is beneficial in a sensitive business 
like construction,” declared the speaker. 
“With success as much dependent on the 
elements, on unknown physical condi- 
tions, and on economic and political con- 
siderations beyond reasonable forecast or 
control as on the ability, capacity, or 
financial responsibility of prime or sub- 
ordinate contractors, it naturally follows 
that reduction of the margin for un- 
foreseen contingencies endangers the en- 
tire credit structure upon which the true 
economics of construction is actually 
based. 

“Reduced profits similarly restrict the 
free working capital available to sub- 
contractors and materialmen after de- 
ducting retained percentages—which now 
usually exceed the net profit accruing 
from construction operations. Since 
building contracts are generally fully 
sublet, this anomalous situation obliges 
subcontractors and materialmen to en- 
cumber their own capital at the com- 
nletion of a contract when no such in- 
vestment is required at the beginning 
of a job.” 

In Mr. Lucy’s opinion the normal ex- 
tension of trade credits does not contem- 
plate that the creditor must actually 
make a capital investment in addition 
to accepting an “T.0.U.” for work done 
or materials supplied. “The question of 
eliminating the abuses and_ inequities 
that have crept into credit relations with- 
in the construction industry is receiving 
preferred attention by the leading as- 
sociations representing all elements of 
the industry,” he declared. 

“The members of our association are 
the salesmen for the surety companies. 
We likewise provide the communication 
system through which is transmitted to 
the companies the needs of our custom- 


‘ers and of the larger number of owners 


and creditors on unbonded construction 
who can benefit substantially from the 
expansion of our bonding service.” 


For Bonding of All Public and 
Private Jobs 


In his closing remarks Mr. Lucy de- 
clared: “There is no more pressing need, 
and certainly none that more directly 
affects the economic welfare of the own- 
ers who finance construction, than that 
a practical system of guaranteed con- 
struction credits be evolved through 
means which produce the desired secur- 
ity and reduce construction costs while 
doing so. general use of labor and 
material payment bonds on all construc- 
tion will provide these dual benefits. 

“The bonding of all public and_pri- 
vate construction would produce other 
desirable improvements. both in  con- 
struction procedure and bonding prac- 
tice. Not the least of these would be 
the evolution of surety underwriting into 
an industry-wide rating of debtors and 
creditors, alike. This would be based 
squarely on the competence, integrity 
and responsibility they would evidence 
under a system which would enforce 
ethical practices on all construction peo- 
ple under penalty of disqualification as 
an eligible risk for the guaranteed credit 
we propose. Owners and their techni- 
cal advisors would enjoy a measure of 
cooperation, from the general contractor 
down to the least trade creditor, which 
no penal or civil liability can produce 
under current practices. 

“The detailed procedure to accomplish 
these highly desirable results should be 
the product of agreement by the respon- 
sible representatives of all elements of 


the construction industry and of the 
surety business. The members of our 
association, representing and_ serving 


both of these groups, pledge our whole- 
hearted cooperation and support toward 
the realization of our proposals.” 


GIVEN AMENDED CERTIFICATE 

Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, 
has been granted an amended certificate 
of authority to transact plate glass, bur- 
glary and miscellaneous lines of insur- 
ance in California in addition to other 
lines authorized. 
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Unrestrained Price War 
Not Possible Today 


SAYS BOHLINGER IN AMA TALK 


N. Y. Department for Experimentation 
on New Coverages, Broader Forms; 
Keeps Weather Eye on Trends 


Increased but no unrestrained compe- 
tition in the property insurance field 
was forecast by Alfred J. Bohlinger, New 
York attorney and former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, in address- 
ing the spring insurance conference May 
: of American Management Association 

t Hotel Statler, New York. 

YW hile there has been price competition 
from independents in the casualty field, 
notably in the writing of nepnembiie cov- 
erages, it has developed only recently in 
fire insurance for small risks, Mr. 
Bohlinger said. Noting that during the 
past year two companies have mi ide in- 
dependent fire insurance rate filings in 
New York for dwelling clauses, he de- 
clared: “It is reasonable to assume that 
these developments are the forerunners 
to further independent competition.’ 

However, Mr. Bohlinger said that re- 
gardless of trends in price structure, “I 
do not envisage a return to the unre- 
strained competition of the pre-Merritt- 
Committee days. I make this observa- 
tion on the assumption that whatever 
changes may be made in the rating laws 
the basic requirement that rates must 
meet certain statutory standards will 
continue. Adequate state regulation will 
not permit insurers to engage in unre- 
strained price wars.” 

Trend and Projection Factors Recognized 

One of the most difficult problems of 


state regulation, Mr. Bohlinger said, is 
that of seeing to it that rates are re- 
sponsive to current and foreseeable ex- 


perience. Fluctuations in experience are 
inevitable and cannot always be antici- 
pated. In an effort to keep rates respon- 
sive, the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has recognized trend and projection 
factors. 

“In any event,” he reported, “the New 
York Department keeps a weather eye 
on loss experience, expenses, and under- 
writing profit or loss and their relation- 
ship to the factors therefore in the rating 
formula. Generally speaking, no revision 
is made in individual classes unless the 
swing in the loss , bg mare or falls 
short of the factor in > formula by at 
least 21% points.” 

In approving a rate filing, he added: 
“It is always desirable to avoid extreme 
fluctuations. Therefore, the New York 
Department has rarely approved in- 
creases or decreases of more than 25% 
in a single revision on a particular class 
of risks. Where a greater change has 
been indicated, the Department has pre- 
ferred to review the statistics again at a 
later period rather than to make an indi- 
cated change in excess of 25% at one 
time. The thinking in this regard has 
been that a change of such a substantial 
percentage may be due either to limited 
credibility or to a short-term trend which 
may correct itself.” 

Credibility of Statistics 

The credibility of the statistics filed 
in support of a rate presents a_prob- 
lem. Where credibility is inadequate, 
the Department may require statistics 
on additional years of experience or on 
experience outside the state. 

State regulation also aims, he said, 
voiding either rigidity or excessive flex- 
ibility of rates. A rigid rate structure 
probably flows from failure to give suf- 
ficient consideration to changes in the 
statistical picture. Rates for larger or 
target risks can be more responsive to 
particular conditions than can those for 
smaller risks, but this responsiveness 
“should flow from the application of ob- 
jective criteria such as demonstrable loss 
and expense savings applicable to all 
risks of the same class and should not 
depend upon subjective conditions such 
as competition and the extent of in- 


genuity used to circumvent the regula- 
tory pattern.” : ; 
Neither Congress nor the drafters of 


the rating bills intended to preclude ac- 
tion in concert in the field of rate mak- 





ing, Mr. Bohlinger pointed out. On the 
contrary, one of the purposes of U. S. 
Public Law 15 was to permit insurers to 
act in concert under regulation by the 
several states. Congress knew that when 
insurers pool their experience, a broader 
base results, which in turn normally 
brings about greater accuracy in the 
rate structure. 


Sees Deviations as Necessary 


However, the framers of the model 
bills also provided that an insurer should 
not be required to join a rating organi- 
zation, that minorities could appeal from 
the rating organization’s actions, and 
that an individual member could request 
a deviation from the established rates. 

“The granting of the right to deviate 
is consonant with one of the main ob- 
jectives of the rating laws, viz., reason- 
able competition.’ 

Deviations also are necessary to per- 
mit experimentation, the speaker pointed 
out. “The New York Department has 
felt that experimentation in new and 
broader forms is in the public interest 
and that a rate filing applicable thereto 
should not be rejected because of lack 
of supporting statistics. Insistence upon 
complete statistics would have deprived 
the public of many sound coverages.” 

As an example he cited the develop- 
ment of multiple-peril coverages. “Broad 


form, comprehensive homeowners’ cov- 
erages are now being provided in the 


majority of our states and the premium 
volume for such coverages last year to- 
taled about $15 million with the expec- 


tation that this year that figure will 
double. Broad form coverages for in- 
dustry have grown importantly. Last 


year approximately $5 million worth of 
premiums were written for the so-called 
manufacturers output policy. Informed 
persons in the industry, expect this 
total to double this year.’ 

However, Mr. Bohlinger cautioned, 
sometimes insurers and producers in 
their quest for the premium dollar are 
prepared to indulge in rate cutting in 


the name of experimentation. “Remem- 
ber that any advantages that stem from 
unfairly discriminatory or inadequate 


rating practices are not only of dubious 
legality but also and necessarily are of 
short duration. While I firmly believe 
that reasonable competition and under- 
writing judgment have legitimate places 
in rate making I am likewise convinced 
that unbridled competition brought 
about through excessive and inordinate 
experimentation can only produce dire 
results.” 


FAIRCLOTH IN AUTO ACCIDENT 

E. A. Faircloth, deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Florida, is suffering 
from injuries received three weeks ago 
in an auto accident. He may have to 
undergo knee 


surgery. 


of Casualty & Surety Companies’ pro- 
gram to reduce and prevent accidents, 
which covers the field from traffic to fe 
search into new processes in industry, is 
revealed in a new publication that was 
made public this week by its accident 
prevention department. 


The publication, entitled “Safety In 
Action—Protection for You, Your Com- 
munity, Your State,” is being given 


the widest distribution, including, in ad- 
dition to the association’s member com- 
panies, educational institutions and lead- 
ers, accident prevention organizations; 
national, state and municipal safety offi- 
cials, the insurance press, the daily and 
weekly newspaper editors of the nation, 
and other individuals and groups who 
are actively interested in reducing the 
price of accidents which each year 
mounts to 95,000 dead, 9,600,000 injured 
and $10,000,000,000. 
Foreword by J. Dewey Dorsett 

Constituting the first effort that has 
ever been made to package all of the 
accident prevention department’s varied 
activities in a single condensed volume, 
the publication covers 20 letter-size pages 
which disclose many accomplishments 
that are little-known outside of the as- 
sociation staff 

In a brief foreword, J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager of the Association, ex- 
plains how the stock insurance companies 
pioneered in the safety movement before 
the turn of the century and how in- 
creasing public need for protection and 
education led inevitably to the present 
broad program. 

“Today this program, conducted by our 
accident prevention department,” Mr. 
Dorsett declared, “constitutes one of the 
most effective forces in the nation dedi- 
cated to making all of us happier and 
more secure through safe living and 
working and _ playing.” 

How the program serves everyone is 
explained as a combination of engineer- 
ing, which attacks the accident problem 
at the source—the cause; education, 
which attacks the human element—care- 
lessness; research, which analyzes the 
causes and discovers how they can be 
reduced; leadership and support, which 
knits scattered activities into a con- 
certed drive; and publications, which in 
the past year alone carried the safety 
message to at least 20,000,000 Americans 
“at work, at home and at play.” 

In the traffic safety field alone, the 
accident prevention department seeks to 
reduce and prevent accidents not merely 
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Accident Prevention Program of C.&§ 
Assn. Depicted in New Brochur 


The completeness of the Association 


by commonly known routine activities 
but also by promoting such seldom hearj 
of activities as accurate traffic acciden; 
records and impartial evaluations _,; 
problems, wider use of highway ap; 
traffic engineering, and increased publi 
support. Similarly it takes a firm stan; 
for strict highway speed control, bette; 
law enforcement by courts as well as the 
police, uniform traffic laws and_ or. 
nances, improved driver-license examina. 
tions and periodic re-examinations, per. 
odic motor vehicle inspection, chemical 
tests for intoxication, and expande/ 
driver education. 

Cooperated in “Slow Down & Liye’ 

Program 

Also little known is the assistance the 
accident prevention department lends ty 
safety activities which are conducted hy 
other groups. The “Slow Down & Live’ 
program, for instance, which has amaze( 
the nation by its effectiveness and js 
conducted by the National Conference 
of State Safety Coordinators, is admin. 
istered by the accident prevention de. 
partment. Among organizations, it also 
works closely with the American Asso. 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
in the development of codes and the 
betterment of law enforcement. 

Under the program of leadership and 
support, it provides personal Participa- 
tion and guidance to some 50 national 
and regional traffic safety organizations 
and activities, consults with and advises 
national, state and municipal govern. 
ment officials responsible for safety on 
the public streets and highways; spon- 
sors conferences to standardize traffic 
safety information, assists in administer. 
ing the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, and provides awards 
for outstanding public service in traffic 
safety affairs. In cooperation with the 
public relations department, it conducts 
a continuous program of publicity to keep 
the public acquainted with the causes 
and cures of accidents. 

Engineering and Research 

Through its engineering and researcl 
division, the department works to reduce 
and prevent accidents among American 
workers, accidents in the home, school 
and on the farm, and accidents caused 
by unsafe machinery, equipment, prod- 
ucts and methods. To accomplish this 
vast mission, it studies, compiles and 
widely distributes essential information 
on the following: new products, such 
as pesticides, deodorizers, permanent 
wave solutions, and dry cleaning agents; 
chemicals, such as anhydrous ammonia, 
tetrachloride, ether, and liquified petro- 
leum gas; equipment, such as elevators, 
boilers, and machine guards. Also indus- 
trial operations, such as blasting meth- 
ods, degreasing processes, and disposi! 
of radioactive wastes; special problems. 
such as stock-car racetracks, “booby 
trap” refrigerators, static electricity, ané 
fluoridation of drinking water; industrial 
hygiene and health, such as occupational 
diseases, protective equipment, and tox- 
icity of chemicals. 

The association is also sponsoring 
through the accident prevention depart: 
ment, basic research into industrial noise 
mez isurement and control and fatigue and 
its relationship to accidents. Depart- 
ment personnel serve on more than 1) 
committees of national standard-making 
organizations and the American Stand- 
ards Association in special studies. The 
department’s publications, some of which 
are recognized as the most representa 
tive in their field, are too numerous !0 
mention. Assistance to the physically 
impaired worker, by distributing infor 
mation showing how he can be profitably 
employed, is another of the services © 
this division. 

“The safety movement in this countfy 
today,” said T. N. Boate, manager 0! 
the department, in the concluding chap- 
ter of the new ’ publication, “depends 0! 
strong and forceful leadership—and this 
is the foundation of our safety program. 
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Atomic Insurance Report 

To Be Ready in June 
EXPECT SATISFACTORY SOLUTION 
Forest of Liberty Mutual Advises AMA 


Audience of Success of New Aircraft 
Products Liability Coverage 








John H. Forest, vice president, Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, revealed this week at 
American Management’s insurance con- 
ference in New York that a joint com- 


mittee of the insurance industry which 
met with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in March, is now working on a 
report and recommendations to the 
AEC. At the same time the Atomic En- 
ergy Forum has named a committee to 
look into problems of atomic insurance 
and to cooperate with the insurance in- 
dustry group. Mr. Forest expressed 
confidence that by the time the insur- 
ance group’s report is made in June 
“the situation will be substantially clari- 
fied and that a satisfactory solution of 
the insurance problems posed by the 
nuclear power industry will evolve.” 

In this connection the speaker called 
attention to the success of the aircraft 
and insurance industries in working out 
a program for aircraft products liability. 
He said that a new coverage, developed 
by the Aircraft Builders Council in co- 
operation with representatives of Ameri- 
can and English underwriters, became 
effective January 1 and now is available 
to all manufacturers of aircraft products. 


Visualizes Tremendous Liability 


“While we all can easily visualize the 
tremendous liability a manufacturer of 
air frames, aircraft engines, or propel- 
lers may incur as a result of the failure 
of his products, there has been an ac- 
tual claim involving “well over $100,000 
arising out of the manufacture of small 
screws,” Mr. Forest pointed out. “It 
could have been many times worse if a 
crash had occurred which could have 
been traced to the defective screws. 
The point is that many manufacturers 
probably should review their products 
coverage to determine whether they 
need this A. B. C. program or something 
similar to it.” 

These are the only two areas in which 
capacity has caused any problem to 
casualty insurers, according to Mr. 
Forest. “In many cases where the limits 
required have not been available, it has 
been a question of insurability and not 
capacity that was involved.” 


To Avoid Pyramiding of Premiums 


Early in his talk before the AMA Mr. 
Forest declared that as one step toward 
solving the insurance problems, “it might 
be desirable for the owner and operator 
of a nuclear reactor to assume the prod- 


ucts liability of the component parts 
manufacturers in order to avoid the 
pyramiding of premium charges that 


would result if each parts manufacturer 
felt he must purchase for his own pro- 
tection the maximum limits available. 

Liabilities arising from the use of nu- 
clear materials fall into two general 
categories: Operations involving the use 
of nonfissionable nuclear or radioactive 
materials such as isotopes and opera- 
tions using fissionable materials, for ex- 
ample, reactors. In the case of the first 
group, according to Mr. Forest, “we 
believe that adequate coverage and ca- 
pacity will be made available through 
the normal channels of the casualty in- 
Surance industry. This does not mean 
that the same coverage or limits or 
tates will apply to these operations as to 
other operations but merely that the ex- 
isting machinery is flexible enough to 
enable the casualty underwriters to 
Satisfy the requirements of industry for 
Protection.” 


Reactor Coverage Poses Capacity 
Problem 


However, the problem of reactor cov- 
erage is quite different. Spokesmen for 
the nuclear power industry, Mr. Forest 
said, are talking of required limits of 
liability of $100 million, $150 million, $250 


million. Such limits are beyond the ca- 
pacity of the private insurance market. 
Some of the smaller operators, particu- 
larly of the research reactors, are going 
to “reach a compromise between what 
they would like to have and what they 
can afford to pay for.” And it would be 
wise for reactor operators to assume 
all the liability, a reversal of the current 
trend “under which owners of plants or 
users of materials use every device in 
the law books to pass liabilities back to 
their suppliers.” 


Impact of Liability Claim Costs 


Liability claims costs are having an 
increasing impact on industry, Mr. 


Forest said. Products liability has “gone 
through the complete cycle—from the 
rule of caveat emptor to today’s almost 
universal rule that one who sells a chat- 
tel to another is liable for injury re- 
sulting from its use provided the seller 
should reasonably foresee that such an 
injury might result from the use of his 
product, and our courts consider a manu- 
facturer or merchandiser to be a very 
foresighted man.” 

In the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, great increases in liabilities have 
resulted from changes in statute law, 
from administrative procedures, from 
the improvement in general living stand- 
ards, and from improved medical tech- 


niques that have saved the lives of in- 
dustrial casualties, leaving many of them 
permanently and totally disabled. At 
the same time new or more powerful 
mechanical devices, new chemicals, new 
plastics, new fabrics have presented new 
and ever increasing hazards. 

Casualty underwriters, Mr. Forest de- 
clared, “are cognizant of their vital role 
of minimizing for industry the impact 
of this maze of legal liabilities and have 
and are continuing to revise and mod- 
ernize their coverages to keep pace with 
developments. Considering the nature of 
the problem, I think they have done an 
outstanding job of satisfying the re- 
quirements of industry.” 








“T just graduated from 
the U.S.F.&G. School 
of Insurance...” 


says Robert C. ‘‘Bob” Reynolds, 
former All-American halfback and new 
member of Ben Joyce & Associates, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“TI went to the U.S.F.&G. 
School of Insurance in 
1935 when I started...’ 


says Howard J. Gesheidler, Jr., 

Treasurer, Hammond National Co., 

Hammond, Indiana; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents. 
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N. Y. State Workers To Be Protected 
For Radiation Hazards Under NewCode 


Provisions of projected State Labor 
Department regulations to protect New 
York State workers against dangers 
stemming from industriai use of atomic 
isotopes and other radiation were an- 
nounced recently by Admiral William S. 
Maxwell, chairman of the Board of 
Standards & Appeals. They were of 
particular interest to fire and casualty 
company people who are studying the 
problem of insurance coverage for 
atomic energy plants. 

Public hearings on a draft of the pro- 
posed industrial code rule in which the 
regulations are embodied were con- 
ducted recently in New York, Albany 
and Buffalo. 


150,000 Workers Subject to Radiation 


Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin 
estimated that 150,000 workers are em- 
ployed in jobs where radiation hazards 
exist. “These regulations, which will 
have the force and effect of the law 
once they are adopted by the Board ot 
Standards & Appeals, will also enable the 
Labor Department to cope with the spe- 
cial challenge of the atomic age to 
worker safety in the expanding future,” 
he said. 

“The proposed regulations cover 
everything from shoe store fluoroscopes 


to isotopes used in industry. They will 
also include uranium mines if any are 
developed in New York. The draft has 
been in preparation for two years,” he 
said. 

It was brought out that radioactive 
materials are used in industry today 
mainly in printing plants, dial-painting, 
shoe stores, veterinary hospitals, plants 
where industrial X-ray equipment is 
used as an inspecting device, during the 
handling of radium, and by research or- 


ganizations. 
Provisions of the Draft 


draft 
Maxwell in- 


Significant 
made 
clude: 

(1) Balancing the amount of protec- 
tion required against the degree of haz- 
ard, by setting up adequate standards 
but avoiding inflexible details that could 
either fail to 


provisions of the 
public by Admiral 


cover new conditions or 
hamper future development. Radiation 
sources will be classified by type of 


equipment, and by areas of degree of 
hazard in applying these standards. 

(2) Special regulations, for shielding 
by lead or otherwise; for safe exhaust 
ventilation systems where loose radio- 
active materials are used ; and for con 
trol of personnel contamination. 

(3) Setting up definite permissible 


weekly dose limits of radiation. An al- 
ternative quarter-year plan of permis- 
sible limits is also offered. 

(4) Kegistration of practically all in- 


stallations that come under the labor 
law in New York State where radiation 
sources are manufactured, stored or util- 
ized. Certain prescribed installations 
with minimum hazards are exempt from 
this rule. 

(5) Emphasis on education of workers 
and qualifications of supervisory per- 


sonnel in an attempt to control expo- 
sure to radiation. Workers will be re 
quired to wear film badges where 


needed. 

(6) Requirement of protection § sur- 
veys by employers on every installation 
in the state in order to give the Labor 
Department access to complete informa- 
tion on every potential radiation hazard. 
The initial survey must take place within 
one month after registration. 

(7) Keeping complete radiation rec- 
ords of individual workers in the plant. 

(8) Labelling of equipment with pre 
scribed wi ining symbols and signs. 

(9) A section of portable sources of 
radiation, 


Code Is Effort of Advisory Committee 


_ The proposed code is the result of ef- 
forts by a 26-man advisory committee 


composed of representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, the medical profession and 
state agencies, which started work in 
March, 1953. After the committee’s re- 
port was sent to the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for approval, he submitted the 
proposals to the Board of Standards & 
Appeals. 

After review by the board, public hear- 
ings are held, as required by law, in 
the principal cities of the state, giving 
all interested parties an opportunity to 
discuss them. When finally approved by 
the board, the rules have the force and 
effect of law. 

The State Labor Department, 
ticipation of problems of radiation in 
industry, has had a physicist specializ- 
ing in this field on its division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene staff since 1951. Besides 
Admiral Maxwell, members of the Board 
of Standards & Appeals are H. Myron 
Lewis and George S. Raymond. 


in an- 





Aetna C. & S. Agents Ads 
Stress Quality Protection 


A new series of 12 newspaper adver- 
tisements, value of quality 
has been made 

Casualty & 
the company’s 
agents in local advertising campaigns. 

The 
have 


stressing the 
insurance protection, 
available by the Aetna 
Surety Co. for use by 
ads are cartoon-illustrated and 
“When it comes to 
buy the best.” 
Available in either mats or electros, the 
ads come in one and two column widths 
and are eight and four inches deep 
respectively. 


as their theme: 


protection it pays to 
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Okla. Ins. Board Reduces 
General Liab. Rates 13% 


The Oklahoma State Insurance Board 


on April 20 refused to allow a 19% 
increase in private automobile liability 
insurance. However, general liability 
rates were reduced about 13% and 


burglary insurance rates were left about 


the same. 

If the new rates requested by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers had been granted, private own- 
ers would have paid an average of 19% 
or $5.85 more for their auto B.I. and 
auto P.D. insurance. 





Ins. Advertisers Assn. to 
Hold Annual Meet May 27 


The Association of Insurance Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual meeting at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 27. There will be an elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the 
coming year. A dinner for members and 
their guests will be held in the evening. 

This association was organized in 
June, 1948, for the purpose of promoting 
the adoption and observance of rules of 
fair advertising practices by insurance 
advertisers. 
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Continental Cos. Rent 
IBM Electronic Brain 


TO BE INSTALLED IN 1957 
First Chicago Insurance Firm to Order 
Such Equipment; Expect Increase 
in Business Volume 





Continental Casualty-Assurance Com- 
panies of Chicago have contracted for 


delivery of an International Business 
Machines Electronic Data Processing 
System. 


Known as the IBM 705, the system is 
the newest and largest of the “electronic 
brains” manufactured by IBM, renting 
for $35,000 per month. 

The Continental Companies is under- 
stood to be the first Chicago insurance 
firm to order such equipment. Installa- 
tion is expected to be completed early 
in 1957, in a specially designed and air 
conditioned room located in Continen- 
tal’s home office building in Chicago. 


29 Million Operations Per Hour 


The center of this system is a mag- 
netic core arithmetical and logical unit 
capable of performing more than 29, 
000,000 average operations in one hour. 
In six minutes time, a single tape unit 
can feed a 2,400 foot reel of magnetic 
tape, containing the complete history of 
13,000 insurance policies to the process- 
ing-unit. This speed will allow Continen- 
tal to give more rapid service to its 
more than 15,000,000 policyholders. 

Continental also intends to use the sys- 
tem for factual and accurate statistical 
gathering, actuarial studies, rate mak- 
ing, trend forecasting, payroll, agency, 
cost and general accounting. 

The contracting for this machine, Con- 
tinental Companies say, will assist in 
their endeavor to serve the public inter- 
ests more efficiently and economically. 
Moreover, the company feels that the 
use of IBM 705 is imperative if it is to 
handle the expected increase in_ the 
volume of business with its present 
number of employes. 





Ohio State Univ. Meeting 
To Probe Radiation Safety 


A Health Physics Conference, cover- 
ing the field of radiation safety, will be 
held June 13-15 at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Topics on the program of the 
three-day event will include radio-active 
waste disposal, air sampling, dosimetry, 
health physics instrumentation, legisla- 
tion, reactor safeguards, and other spe- 
cialized subjects. 

Francis J. Bradley, superintendent of 
radiation safety at Ohio State, said that 
the meeting is ‘ . intended to bridge 
a gap between the theory of radiz tion 
safety and its Practice in the field in 
the last few years.” Details of the con- 
ference may be obtained from Mr. Brad- 
ley at the office of Radiation Safety, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 





Planet Joins National Bureau 
The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has elected the Planet of 
Detroit to membership effective May 
Total membership of the National 
3ureau now stands at 156 companies. 
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Liberty Mutual Aids 
Rehabilitation Project 


FOR SPINAL PARAPLEGICS 





Establish Neurosurgical Services With 
Mass. Memorial Hospitals and Boston 
University School of Medicine 





An industrial rehabilitation depart- 
ment and neurosurgical service for the 
treatment of paraplegia cases, consid- 
ered the first such project to be under- 
taken by a private insurance company, 
will be established in Boston this year 
by the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
and the Haynes Memorial Department 
of the Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pitals in cooperation with the Boston 
University School of Medicine. This 
was disclosed last week in_a joint an- 
nouncement by S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent of Liberty Mutual; Dr. Harold C. 
Case, president of Boston University, 
and Jerome Preston, president of 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 

This development pioneers a new con- 
cept in the handling of those difficult 
cases paralyzed from injury to the spinal 
cord and a new philosophy of medical 
care involving a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the patient until he is fully re- 
stored to society and back at work. 


Re-equip Hospital Wing 


To house the new department, Liberty 
Mutual will re-build and re-equip the 
east wing of Haynes Memorial Hospital 
io provide a modern unit with beds and 
all facilities for 26 paraplegia pa- 
tients, including ambulation and exer- 
cise rooms. In addition, an operating 
room for neurosurgery and a _ lecture 
amphitheater for the instruction of 
medical students will be constructed. 
Dr. Donald Munro, the present chief of 
neurosurgical services, Boston City 
Hospital, who has been a consultant to 
Liberty Mutual since 1949, will head the 
new department. 

It was emphasized in the announce- 
ment that the project was started be- 
cause of the growing need for the co- 
ordinated treatment and rehabilitation of 
spinal cord cases. Before 1940, most 
cases of separated spinal cords resulted 
in death. Since then, however, due to 
advances in medical knowledge and the 
development of drugs used in the control 
of shock and systemic infection, many 
cases survive. Nowadays the very ear- 
liest possible treatment of the patient, 
before complications set in, requires 
constant medical and nursing care for 
long periods of time, frequently neces- 
sitating several different specialists. 
_Liberty Mutual began its rehabilita- 
tion service for paraplegia in 1945. The 
first case took over five years’ treatment 
before the patient was able to work, 
President Black revealed. He said that 
today the same case would be rehabili- 
tated successfully in one-third the time. 
Liberty Mutual has already undertaken 
rehabilitation on 64 paraplegia cases 
and completed work on 49. Of that num- 
ber, 25, or 51% have returned to work or 
are in business for themselves. 

Mr. Black gave graphic evidence that 
besides restoring the self-respect and 
social usefulness of disability patients, 
rehabilitation effects large overall sav- 
Ings in medical and convalescent treat- 
ment. Without rehabilitation, the an- 
ticipated cost of the 49 completed cases 
would have amounted to approximately 
$4,894,570. As the result of rehabilita- 
tion, the cost of these cases was reduced 
to $2,054,970, a gross saving of $2,239,600. 
he cost of providing rehabilitation was 
$488,054, which meant a_ net saving 
through rehabilitation of $1,750,946. 

Treatment of the paraplegic case 
Starts with neurosurgery, often requires 
plastic surgery, bone grafting, general 
Surgery and special medical study. It 
needs the services of not only surgical 
and medical specialists but urologists, 
specially trained nurses, physical thera- 
Pists, vocational training experts and job 
Placement specialists. There is a serious 
Personnel shortage in all these fields 
at the present time. 
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Here is your 
‘department store of insurance 


Use the full facilities of Continental...one of America’s largest, most 
successful multiple line insurance institutions...to open up new 
markets, new opportunities to grow and profit by better, more com- 
plete service to your customers. 

For example, Continental makes it possible for you to offer protec- 
tion and specialized service for every AH & H need, including travel 
accident and special risks which do not fit into conventional under- 
writing practices. 

Similarly, special plans are available for writing long 
haul trucking, bus lines, drive-yourself and other hard 
to place business, as well as reinsurance facilities, 
world-wide. 

Learn how Continental’s complete facilities can 
earn new profits for you in fire and allied lines, 
accident-sickness-hospitalization, life, miscellaneous 
casualty, surety and other lines. Ask for your copy 
of this new 36-page book. Write today! Dept. 313. 
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Continental Assurance Company « Transportation Insurance Company 
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Of General Reinsur. Corp. 


I turd Dechert 


DONALD G. PARKER 


Donald G. Parker has been appointed 
a secretary of General Reinsurance 
Corp. Mr. Parker is in charge of the 
company’s A. & H. department. 

Mr. Parker was named an assistant 
secretary of the firm in February, 1953 
He previously had been associated with 
the National of Hartford Group as su 
perintendent of the A. & H. department 
and before that served in the same ca 
pacity with the Accident & Casualty In 
surance Co. of Switzerland in New York 
City. 

During World War II, Mr. Parker 
served four years in the U. S. Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
Mr. Parker is a graduate of Wilbraham 
Academy and Wesleyan University. 


DIEMAND AWARD TO CLEVELAND 


Service Office of Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America Wins Operational 
Excellence Honor 
The Cleveland service office of Indem 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
under William A. Watson, manager, has 
won the Diemand Trophy for 1954, it 
was announced by Herbert P. Stell 
wagen, executive vice president of the 

company. 

The Harrisburg service office, Edward 
A. Town, manager; Seattle service office, 
Floyd E. Johnson, manager; and White 
Plains service office, Beverly P. Smith, 
manager, have been awarded honorable 
mention. 

Special recognition for outstanding 
performance was given to the New York 
office which is under the administration 


of Resident Vice President Franklin 
Vanderbilt and Managers Edward Q. 
Field and Donald M. Doughty. This 


office, because of its unique size, was 
not eligible to participate in the 1954 
award. 

The Diemand Trophy is a hatidsome 
silver plaque mounted on ebony, which 
was designed and engraved by a noted 
silversmith. It was established in 1936 
by John A. Diemand, president of the 
North America Companies, and has been 
awarded annually to the Indemnity In 
surance Co. of North America service 
office showing the best all around 
excellence of operations, especially in 
the servicing of agents and brokers. 

The Cleveland service office, which su 
pervises the company’s operations in 39 
counties in northern Ohio, also won the 
first Diemand trophy in 1936, and again 
won the top honor in 1942. 

Both the New York and Philadelphia 
offices have retired similar trophies un- 
der the rule which gives permanent 
possession of the award when won by 
any service office for the third time 
The current trophy was won in 1953 
by the Newark service office, Edwin H 
Charles, manager. 
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A. &H. Bureau’s Seminar 
Has Impressive Program 


SET FOR MAY 24-25 IN NEW YORK 


Individual Insurance Discussion to Em- 
brace Many Problems; Seavey Chair- 
man; to Reveal HIF Study Results 





accident and 
find a large 


Individual and 
health men are 
range of common problems set for dis- 
cussion, when they gather at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York City, on May 
24-25 for the 1955 educational seminar on 
sponsored by the 
Health Under- 


group 
going to 


insurance 


Accident & 


individual 
Sureau of 
writers. 
The program of the seminar just re- 
leased by the Bureau lists a slate of 31 
speakers representative of 21 named 
companies in the A. & H. field. In a 
down to earth agenda the Bureau semi- 
nar committee chairmaned by Charles 
Seavey, Union Mutual Life, has scheduled 
a series of topics fundamental to the 
writing of A. & H. insurance today. 
The two day seminar will get under 
way at 9:30 a.m. Tuesday, May 24, with 
a welcome by Bureau Chairman Alfred 
W. Perkins, Union Mutual Life. Dr. 
Odin W. Anderson of the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation will then present a 
paper, “A National Family Survey of 
Medical and Its Implications for 
Health Insurance Underwriting.” As re- 
search director of HIF, Dr. Anderson 
has been closely associated with the 
Foundation’s two year study of the ex- 
tent of voluntary health insurance in the 
United States and the distribution of the 


Costs 


volume and costs of personal health 
service experienced by families. He will 
announce to the seminar the now com- 


pleted findings of the study. 


Graham on Hospital Expense Deductibles 

With Mr. Seavey as discussion leader, 
the session will next hear a paper on a 
new experiment in the financing of hos- 
pitalization coverage by Harry L. Gra- 
ham, Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, 
titled “A Deductible Approach to Hospi- 
tal cae Insurance.” The careful 
analysis of the difficult problem facing 
the hospital and the industry alike of 
providing for old age because of the 
seeming increase in incidence and the 
factors involved forms the subject 
of an interesting paper on “Insuring the 
Older Ages” by Mortimer Spiegelman, 
Metropolitan Life. Two papers on hos- 
pital admission procedures and claim 
forms as negotiated by the Health Insur- 
ance Council conclude the morning de- 
liberations with Louis A. Orsini, Bureau 
group manager, reporting on “Individual 
Hospital Admission Plans” and Carroll 
J. McBride, Travelers, reporting on the 
“Uniform Claim Forms.” 

In the second session of the opening 
day the seminar under the leadership of 
Paul W. Stade, Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on a current appraisal of major 
medical expense insurance. Because of 
the experimental development to date of 
the coverage, which has been the subject 
of a major study by the bureau during 
the past year, a highlight of the panel 
discussion will be the first announcement 
of experience acquired under the new 
coverage 

Robert E. 


cost 


Ryan, Royal-Liverpool In- 


surance Group and chairman of the bu- 
reau. subcommittee on major medical 
expense insurance, will moderate the 
pane! comprising: Henry R. Roberts, 
Connecticut General Life; W. W. Cra- 
mer, Equitable Society; Gerald S. Par- 
ker, Guardian Life; "John L. Shaw, 


(Continued on Page 45) 





Reduce Group Maj. Med. 
Basic Prem. Rates 30% 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY ACTION 


Affects Over 150 Plans Already Under- 
written; President R. D. Murphy 
Cites Favorable Experience 


A sharp _ reduction, averaging about 
30% in basic premium rates for Group 
major medical expense insurance was 
announced this week by Ray D. Murphy, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. This newest form of health in- 
surance, he points out, has aroused 
widespread interest because it provides 
broad, substantial financial protection 
against costly illnesses. The Equitable 
has already underw ritten over 150 Group 
plans with major medical benefits and 
a large additional number are in process. 

“The new rates are the result of ex- 
tensive research,” said Mr. Murphy. 
“They not and reflect the favorable ex- 
perience so far developed, but also more 
accurately take into account variable 
factors such as age and geographic dis- 
tribution of employes. 

“When this form of insurance was in- 
troduced a little over five years ago, 
there was a lack of data on which to 
base premiums and even some_uncer- 
tainty as to whether the form of bene- 
fit could be successfully and widely un- 
derwritten. Rapidly expanding public 
demand, however, and the enlarged body 
of actuarial information arising from 
the increased volume now permits a 
new and more favorable evaluation of 
the risk. 

Looks Forward to Its Growth 


“I look forward to an acceleration in 
growth of this type of health insurance. 
In providing substantial protection 
against medical catastrophes, it fills an 
important public need. It goes far to 
round out the adequacy of health insur- 
ance. Major medical expense insurance 
is one of the great strides in the rapid 
progress now being made by voluntary 
health insurance in this country. The 
Equitable is pleased that its continuai 
research in the important field of health 
costs has resulted in making group ma- 
jor medical expense insurance more at- 
tractive through this reduction in pre- 
mium levels. 

“The Equitable’s new premium sched- 
ule, in addition to being based ap- 
proximately 30% lower on the average, 
introduces additional flexibility and re- 
finement to accommodate the different 
benefit plans and risk characteristics of 
different groups. A number of variables 
affect claim rates in major medical ex- 
pense insurance, g an extent not found 
in other forms of health insurance. To 
provide a satisfé iene degree of equity 
in premiums for different groups, the 
rates vary with such factors as age, sex 
and earnings as well as geographic dis- 
tribution. 

“Since this insurance is frequently 
used as a supplement to other forms of 
group health insurance, it must have a 
benefit structure and a premium rate 
tailored to fit other plans of benefits.” 





E. C. EDMUNDS DIES 
Edmunds, a founder and chair- 
man of Fidelity Health & Accident of 
Benton Harbor, died last week at the 
age of 80. He served from 1937 to 1946 
as president being succeeded by his son, 
Rex Edmunds, 


E. x. 





DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s of Des 
Moines is observing its 75th anniversary 
year. It is now in its new and enlarged 
quarters, 


Thore Notes Favorable Washington 
Attitude Towards Voluntary Insurance 


The development of a more favorable 
attitude in Washington towards volun- 
tary insurance is taking place. An un- 
doubted change has taken place against 
more Federal intervention and Govern- 
ment competition. 

This situation was discussed before 
the New England General Agents and 
Managers Conference in Swampscott, 
April 29, by Eugene M. Thore, general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America. Because of the changed Gov- 
ernment attitude Mr. Thore suggested 
there should be a change likewise in in- 
surance attitudes. 

“For many years the insurance busi- 
ness has been opposing a philosophy of 
Government which was adverse to its in- 
terests,” he said. “As we challenged 
this philosophy, our convictions solidi- 
fied and tensions developed. Many of us 
are still conscious of the scar tissue that 
resulted from these struggles. We have 
formed certain inflexible thought pat- 
terns which are difficult to change. This 
change can be accomplished if we pause 
to realize that a new and favorable gov- 
ernment policy toward our business is 


emerging. The necessity for a positive 
attitude toward this new policy is 
strongly indicated. Nothing could be 


more damaging to the future of volun- 
tary insurance than a lack of confidence 
in that future, which could easily para- 
lyze our efforts. We must make the 
most of the new order; must avoid hos- 
tile postures. If we can do away with 
negative attitudes we will encourage the 
new trend in government philosophy. 
We will do a better job in expanding 
voluntary insurance and assuring its fu- 
ture. The usual price of emotionalism 
is failure. What is needed most of all is 
calm and objective reasoning, coupled 
with constructive action.” 


Emerging From Government 
Competition 


Mr. Thore gave reasons for his op- 
timism. The tendency toward inequitable 
tax treatment of policyholders and 
beneficiaries has been replaced by more 
favorable tax laws and policies. There 
is no concerted movement in Washing- 
ton to burden the insurance business 
with Federal regulation. Equally signifi- 
cant are the efforts of the Government 
to improve Federal monetary, fiscal and 
financial management. Inflation, perhaps 
the greatest of all threats to life insur- 
ance, has been brought under restraint. 
There is a better understanding of the 
life insurance business by Government 
and its agencies, and the life insurance 
business has better insight than ever 
before into problems and policies of the 
Government. Almost all evidence points 
to a period of current history in which 
voluntary insurance is flourishing, free 
from competitive and punitive attacks at 
the Federal level. 

“I believe that a fair appraisal of po- 


litical action within the last year will 
support the view that Government is 
veering away from the interventionist 


philosophy,” said Mr. Thore. “The em- 
phasis today is on stimulating insurance 


companies and other volunti iry agencies 
to do the job. There is a genuine and 
sincere policy emerging under which 


Government is endeavoring to serve the 
growing security needs of our indus- 
trialized society through voluntary facili- 
ties. More important, there appears to be 
a strong bi-partisan support for this 
policy.” 

New Tax Law 


_In commenting on the Tax Code revi- 
sion of 1954 Mr. Thore said that prior 


to its enactment the trend in tax law 
for many years had been adverse to 
life insurance, its policyholders and 


beneficiaries. Many inequities crept into 
the tax laws; others resulted from un- 
favorable regul: ition and rulings. But 
those working in interest of life insur- 


ance on the 1954 Code Revision bill were 


impressed with the new attitude toward 
insurance tax questions. More than 15 
favorable changes relating mainly to the 
taxation of policyholders, annuitants and 
beneficiaries were made. Proposed regu- 
lations are now being considered and the 
life business has recommended a num- 
ber of clarifications. In a few inst: ances, 
it has objected to interpretations of the 
new law which seemed contrary to the 
intent of Congress. The results achieved 
so far have been most encouraging. 

Another significant sign is that life 
insurance is nearing a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the company income tax prob- 
lem, an open issue since 1947. Last fall 
a subcommittee of Ways and Means 
Committee made an objective study of 

yarious methods for taxing life compa- 
nies, exploring the social and economic 
aspects of the problem. It was a bi- 
partisan effort and the Congressional 
leaders involved were both diligent and 
cooperative. “It is hoped,” Mr. Thore 
said, “that the difficult and vexing job of 
enacting a permanent and satisfactory 
formula for taxation of life companies 
will be completed this year. Also on fa- 
vorable side, Congress seems eager to 
remove tax discriminations which cre- 
ate unfair competitive advantage.” 

S.S. Policy More Conservative 

Mr. Thore also saw a more conserva- 
tive Social Security policy being evolved. 

“T feel that the 1954 increases in the 
Social Security wage base and the bene- 
fit formula liberalizations departed 
from sound principle and should not 
have been adopted,” he said. “They can 
be viewed in retrospect, however, as a 
compromise settlement of a number of 
debatable issues centering around the 
meaning of the floor of protection prin- 
ciple. It is hoped that Congress has 
now established a benefit plateau which 
will check the upward trend in S. §. 
benefits. This conclusion finds support 
in the fact that increases in S. S. bene- 
fits are not under consideration _ this 
year and probably will not be seriously 
urged next year. It is our impression 
that many Congressmen have reached 
the conclusion that S. S. benefit levels 
in the absence of inflation should not 
move upward.” 

Mr. Thore also called attention to the 
fact that the Government bought in- 
surance from insurance companies for 
its employes. He said: 

“Within the last year Government em- 
ployes like many other employes in the 
country were offered Group life insur- 
ance coverage. This was accomplished 
by utilizing the services of private in- 
surance companies. I submit that a Gov- 
ernment interested in getting into the 
insurance business would have self- 
insured these Federal employes number- 
ing over two million. The Federal em- 
ployes Group case resulted entirely 
from action taken by the Administra- 
tion and the Congress and was based on 
the principle that Government should not 
insure anything that can be insured 
through voluntary insurers. This is an 
interesting question: What would have 
happened had this coverage been con- 
sidered a few years ago?” 

Some other convincing signs were 
given by Mr. Thore: In the investment 
field Congress and the Administration 
authorized a voluntary mortgage pro- 
gram which it is hoped will reduce di- 
rect Government mortgage lending in re- 
mote areas. This plan demonstrates a 
cooperative attitude. “There is an ap- 
parent desire to experiment in programs 
which will expand private lending facili- 
ties and thus avoid Government compe- 
tition,” he continued. 

Discussing the Government’s health 
reinsurance bill, Mr. Thore said that is 
one piece of proposed legislation which 
many seem to feel proves that the trend 
towards Government intervention _ has 
not abated. Those who support that bill, 
however, contend that its objectives are 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Employer- Financed Health & Welfare 
Plans Protect 75% of N. Y. Employes 


Three out of every four employes 
covered by unemployment insurance in 
New York State are also protected by 
employer-financed health and welfare 
plans, Isador Lubin, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, announced, reporting a State 
Labor Department study covering 4,500,- 
(0 workers. In most establishments, 
welfare plans were the result of collec- 
tive agreements. — 5 

Life insurance is provided by health 
and welfare plans to two-thirds of the 
workers in the state. Six out of ten 
workers receive the protection of hos- 
pital insurance 1n this way. Surgical in- 
surance is made available to 58%, re- 
tirement pensions to 47%, medical in- 
surance to 32%, and accidental death in- 
surance to 32%. Plans providing at 
least hospital and surgical plus life in- 
surance cover almost 2,500,000 employes. 
Workmen’s compensation and disability 
benefits are required by law. : 

About seven out of ten workers with 
health and welfare coverage are under 
single-company plans. In some of those 
originally established on the employer’s 
initiative, benefits were later increased 
by management-union agreements. 


Multi-Employer Plans 


The remaining 28% with welfare pro- 
tection are covered by multi-employer 
plans in whose administration labor 
unions are prominent. Though a large 
firm is more likely than a small one to 
have a welfare program, many small 
establishments give benefits by contrib- 
uting to such a_multi-employer-union 
fund, established jointly by a group of 
employers and a labor union and admin- 
istered by a board of trustees on which 
typically both parties are represented 
equally. 

The preliminary results of the study 
of welfare funds, made by the division 
of research and statistics of the State 
Department of Labor, is one of the most 
comprehensive ever made in the field of 
welfare plans. The survey, which in- 
cludes establishments employing as few 
as four workers, covers the benefit situa- 
tion, in the summer of 1954, of all per- 
sons who come under the State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law. Farms, gov- 
ernment offices, and railroads are ex- 
cluded. Any benefit to which the em- 
ployer contributes at least part of the 
cost is included. 

One-fourth of the workers in the 
study are not covered by any employer- 
financed plan giving benefits beyond 
those which are required by law. These 
1,213,000 wage-earners include 923,000 in 
firms that give no benefits of this type 
to any of their workers. The remaining 
290,000 work for firms where only part 
of the work force receive welfare bene- 
fits. Common among such cases are 
otice workers in establishments where 
a multi-employer-union fund provides 
benefits only for production workers. 

Close to half a million of all the work- 
ers covered by unemployment insurance 
are protected by every type of benefit 
included in the survey (pensions, life 
Insurance or death benefits, hospital, 
surgical, medical, and accidental death 
and dismemberment). Another half mil- 
lion are entitled to all but accident in- 
surance. About a quarter of a million 
enjoy the protection of all types except 
medical insurance. 

7 he larger the establishment, the more 
likely it is to provide benefits for its 
employes. While a welfare plan to 
which the employer contributes is found 





in every establishment with 2,500 or 
more workers and in nearly every one 
with as many as 500 workers, only 35% 
of establishments with less than 20 em- 
ployes have such plans. 


Pension Plans Give Greatest Contrast 


The greatest contrast between large 
and small employers is noted in connec- 
tion with pension plans. These plans 
cover only 14% of persons working in 
establishments employing less than 20, 
while, among those with 2,500 or more 
workers, pension coverage is 89%. 
Medical insurance coverage ranges from 
15% in small firms to 49% in large ones, 
and hospital insurance percentages run 
from 32 to 81. 

In New York City more than 40% of 
the employes of the small firms are 
covered by health and welfare benefits, 
as contrasted with 27% in the rest of 
the state. One reason for this is that 
multi-employer-union funds—which _in- 
clude many small firms—are more prev- 
alent in the city. About 70% of estab- 
lishments of all sizes in New York City 
that have welfare plans pay contribu- 
tions to multi-employer-union funds, 
compared to 25% in the rest of the state. 

Multi-employer-union funds cover less 
than half of the workers in each type of 
benefit studies—about 27% in pension 
plans for the state as a whole, 30% in 
life insurance, 33% in hospital, surgical, 
and accident insurance, and 36% in 
medical insurance. 


Employer and Union Group Health 
Centers 


Health centers, established by em- 
ployer and union groups, where union 
members can obtain medical services, 
account for the bulk of the medical in- 
surance of multi-employer-union funds 
in the women’s garment, men’s clothing, 
hotel, and other industries. Other forms 
of medical insurance typically pay the 
worker something toward his doctor’s 
bills. Such payments are usually limited 
to doctors’ services either performed in 
a hospital or related to an illness lasting 
more than a stated minimum number of 
days. 

In the manufacturing industries of the 
state, 82% of the employes are covered 
by some type of benefit, through pay- 
ments made by 56% of employers. In 
non-manufacturing industries, 66% of all 
employes have some protection, with 
38% of employers paying contributions. 

In individual industry groups, the pro- 
portion of workers covered ranges from 
96% in steel mulls and other primary 
metal plants and in factories making 
autos, aircraft, and other transportation 
equipment, to 53% in the construction 
industry and 52% in the service trades. 

In New York City, 73% of all work- 
ers have at least one type of employer- 
financed benefit, the same proportion as 
in the state as a whole. Elsewhere in 
the state, the per cent of workers with 
one or more types of benefit is 84% in 
the Elmira area; 83% in the Bingham- 
ton-Endicott-Johnson City area; 78% 
in the Utica area; 78% in the Roches- 
ter area; 75% in the Buffalo area; 75% 
in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area; 
73% in the Syracuse area; 71% in the 
Nassau-Suffolk area; 69% in the West- 
chester area. 

Final results of the survey available 
later, will include the size of benefits 
provided by the welfare plans studied, 
and will present detailed information 
separately for the principal industrial 
areas of the state. 





Municipal Ins. Co. Becomes 


H. & A. Conference Member 


Municipal Insurance Co. of America, 
Chi ee ° 
Chicago, has joined the Health & Acci- 
ent Underwriters Conference. The com- 
pany does business in Illinois and writes 
individual hospital, polio-dread disease, 


group hospital and surgical, medical 
expense and lifetime disability A. & H. 
Officers are James W. Errant, presi- 
dent; Howard C. Brodman, vice presi- 
dent; William J. Mannion, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, and Josephine 
R. Birong, secretary and treasurer. 
Company and associate membership 
of the Conference now stands at 206. 


Federal Life & Casualty Now 


In Association Group Field 

Federal Life & Casualty of Battle 
Creek, Mich. in a concerted move to 
make its A.&H. portfolio of policies 
and coverages more salesworthy has 
recently entered the association group 
field. At the same time the company 
has issued a new rent and mortgage dis- 
ability protection plan (No. 1418) which 
is meeting with success in the field. 

The association group policy pays for 
five years accident and two years sick- 
ness. It is a guaranteed renewable policy 
for association members up to the 70th 
birthday. Minimum number of lives in- 
sured is 50. By rider hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits can be added. For hospital 
—$20 a day—and for surgical up to $225. 
Wives and children may be included un- 
der both riders for additional premium. 

It is explained that the policy will 
pay for 260 weeks total disability for 
accident and 26 weeks for partial dis- 
ability. Sickness benefits begin after 
the seventh day and _ will run for 104 
weeks non-house confining with waiver 
of premium after continuous disability 
for six months. If confined in the hos- 
pital sickness benefits will begin on the 
first day. 

Under the rent and mortgage disability 
protection plan the Federal is making 
use of the basic A. & H. policy. Under 
this plan the insured can arrange for 
monthly payments in the exact amount 
of his rent or mortgage payments up to 
$400 a month. Premium cost varies ac- 
cording to age and occupation. AA to D 
risks will take a lower rate than in- 
sureds in the E and F classifications. 

In case of accident total disability 

will be paid up to age 65 regardless of 
the age of the insured. On sickness the 
first two years is non-confining and 
thereafter full benefits are paid to house 
confined insureds up to age 65. 
_ Flexibility in the elimination period 
is shown by the fact that it may be for 
15, 30, 60 or 90 days. However, first 
day coverage is possible if desired. 





Arnold & Yearwood Progress 

Arnold & Yearwood, representing Fed- 
era! Life & Casualty as resident agency 
managers in New York area, have en- 
joyed one of the best first quarters since 
the agency was founded some 24 years 
ago. The production from brokers has 
shown a steady upward trend since in- 
creased facilities were effected by a re- 
organization of the agency. Ivan L. 
Yearwood and Stuart W. Arnold are in 
charge with James F. Kirby, assistant 
vice president in charge of claims and 
underwriting. 





Sales Executives Address 
Minnesota A. & H. Meet 


Sales executives of several companies 
were speakers at the annual sales con- 
gress of the Minnesota State Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters 
held at the St. Paul Hotel, April 28. 
Speakers included Leonard A. McKin- 
non, Flint, Mich., president of the In- 
ternational Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters; W. H. Gove, St. 
Paul, vice president in charge of sales 
for the SMC Recordings Corp.; Jack B. 
Taylor, Omaha, director of sales meth- 
ods, Mutual of Omaha; William J. 
Reiss, Minneapolis, consultant, Pruden- 
tial Insurance C~., and Carl A. Ernst, 
director of A. H. insurance for the 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
neapolis. About 250 attended. 





RAISE AGENTS’ LICENSE FEE 

A bill increasing the license fees of 
life and A. & H. insurance agents from 
$2 to $5 a year was given final passage 
by the Texas legislature, April 21, and 
sent to the Governor for signature. 





E. M. Thore Address 


(Continued from Page 44) 


entirely consistent with the new policy 
of utilizing voluntary facilities. The re- 
insurance system proposed would be 
free from compulsion. The reinsurance 
would be available both to insurance 
companies and pre-payment health serv- 
ice plans. 

Another point made by Mr. Thore is 
that there is no concerted movement in 
Washington to regulate the business of 
insurance, 


A. & UH. Bureau Seminar 


(Continued from Page 44) 


National Fire of Hartford; and Robert 
W. Carey, New York Life. 
Insuring Rural Population 

In view of the emphasis placed by 
Washington on the extension of coverage 
to the rural population one of the most 
pertinent discussions of the two day 
seminar will be the first paper of the 
second session, “Insuring the Rural 
Population” by Edwin M. Erickson, 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile. Inti- 
mately identified with the subject of 
rural marketing, Mr. Erickson will bring 
a practical approach to his exploration 
of the problem of the future of rural 
coverage and the obstacles to be over- 
come in its successful extension. 

A current look at loss-of-time insur- 
ance and its potentials for the future of 
the A. & H. business will afford Charles 
E. Stevens, Standard Accident, an oppor- 
tunity for some provocative thinking on 
this subject. He will contribute to the 
session an interesting paper titled “The 
Challenge That Lies Ahead for Sickness 
Disability Insurance.” Since the area of 
legislation and regulation has in the past 
12 months seen intense activity on the 
part of state legislatures to write A. & H. 
legislation that can have far reaching 
effect on the every day operation of the 
business, John F. McAlevey, Bureau 
counselor, concludes the opening day of 
the seminar with a review of “Legisla- 
tive Developments.” 

Risk Selection—Pre-Existing Conditions 

The second day of the seminar will 
devote itself to two of the most vital 
areas of all A. & H. underwriting that 
have for today’s business become crucial 
topics of controversy—risk-selection and 
pre-existing conditions. EF. A. Hauschild, 
Security Mutual Life, will preside as dis- 
cussion leader over the first session and 
will further act as moderator for the 
risk-selection case clinic. The clinic, 
which will evaluate cases submitted by 
bureau member companies according to 
cancellable and non-cancellable under 
writing principles, will have on its slate 
the following: Neil J. Brown, Hartford 


Accident & Indemnity; Earle J]. Cad- 
well, Monarch Life; John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee; William 
H. Greenwood, Jr., Provident Mutual 


Life; Byron S. Davis, State Mutual Life; 
Robert J. Sullivan, Travelers; and Harry 
E. Christensen, M.D., Union Mutual Life. 

With Oliver F. Siegmund, General 
American Life, taking over as discussion 
leader the seminar will go into its final 
session with a panel discussion on medi- 
cal underwriting. Medical conditions of 
interest to the every day underwriting 
of A. & H. insurance will be discussed 
by a physician panel with papers on can- 
cer, diabetes, and goiter delivered re- 
spectively by Drs. Otto G. Goldkamp, 
Connecticut General Life; Joseph Horan, 
Metropolitan Life; and John Malgieri, 
New York Life. 

Two problems that must be given pri- 
ority today over all others on account 
of their essential relation to successful 
underwriting of coverages and their so- 
cial and public relations effect on the 

& H. business are pre-existence and 
cancellation. Consideration of these 
highly controversial topics will climax 
the last day of the seminar with William 
H. Stuek, Travelers, presenting a paper 
on “Pre-existing Conditions As a Prob- 
lem” and Bureau General Manager J. F. 
Follmann, Jr., moderating a discussion of 
re-underwriting principles and recent 
experiments. 
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SAN ANTONIO SPEAKERS 


R. L. McMillon and Wm. Highfield 
Added to Program for International’s 
June 13 Convention 


R. L. McMillon, Business Men’s As- 
surance, Abilene, Tex., and William 
Highfield, CLU, R. & R. Service In- 


dianapolis, have been announced as 
speakers on the San Antonio convention 
of the International A. & H. Associa- 
tion by O. D. Harlan, convention chair- 
man. 


Mr. Mc Millon, 


inspirational speaker, is a past president 


widely known as an 


of both the Abilene Life Underwriters 
and A. & H. Associations, a vice presi 
dent of the Texas Life Underwriters, 


and chairman of the disability insurance 
committee of NALU. 
Leaders Round Table 
and of the Leading Producers’ Round 
Table of the International. He will de- 
liver the keynote address Monday, June 
13, the opening session of the three-day, 
silver anniversary convention. 

Mr. Highfield is sickness and accident 
insurance editor for the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service and author of 
its newly-published A. & H.. training 
course. He is also a member of the In- 
ternational’s educational committee and 
has long been active in life and A. & 
H. association work in the midwest and 
east. Entering the business in the late 
1930's with the Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s, he spent five years in the home 
office of Northeastern National and six 
in the home office of Loyal Protective 
as director of sales training and promo- 
tion before joining R. & R. in 1953. 

The announcement of Messrs. Mc Mil- 
lon and Highfield brings to eight the 
speakers already named for the conven- 
tion. The entire speaking panel will in- 
clude approximately 12. Already en- 
nounced are Micou Brown, Occidental of 
Raleigh; Louie Throgmorton, Republic 
National; FE. H. O’Connor, Insurance 
Kconomics Society; S. E. MceCrelass, 


He is also a mem- 


ber of the Texas 


American Hospital & Life; Lester 
Schriver, managing director of NALU, 
and Travis Wallace, Great American 


Life 


DR. E. HESS CLOSING SPEAKER 


For International A. & H. Association 
Silver Anniversary Meet, June 12-15 
in San Antonio 
Closing speaker on the 
afternoon program of the silver anni- 
versary convention of the International 
Accident & Health Association in San 
Antonio, June 12-15, will be Dr. Elmer 
Hess of Erie, Pa., president-elect of the 
American Medical Association. It will be 
his first major address as president of 
\MA, which post he will assume a week 
prior to his San Antonio appearance. 
Invited to attend the will be 
the Boxar County Medical Society. 
Specializing in urology since 1920, Dr. 
Hess is editor and publisher of the 
Urolog, a quarterly bulletin. He is a 
fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, the International Academy of 
Medicine, and the International College 


Wednesday 


session 


ot Surgeons. 

Long active in AMA affairs, he has 
served as a member of the House of 
Delegates from Pennsylvania since 1946 
and as a member of the Council on 
Medical Service since 1947, having been 
chairman of the iatter, 1952-54. 

Also announced by O. D. Harlan, San 
Antonio, general chairman of the con- 
vention, is the designation of E. D. 
Speer, manager, Great American Re 
serve, San Antonio, as master of cere 
monies for the convention. 


A. & H. CLUB PICNIC MAY 19 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its spring outing on 
Thursday, May 19, at Sundance Lodge, 
Route 46, Caldwell, N. J. An impressive 
program of- events, menus, directions 
and committees have been sent to the 
club’s membership. 





Ins. Accountants and 
Statisticians to Meet 


33RD INTERNAT’L CONFERENCE 


May 23-25 at Palmer House, Chicago; 
A. & H. Workshops Cover Wide 
Range of Subjects 


The advance program for the 33rd In- 
ternational Conference of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
to be held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, May 23-25, has been announced. 
Included in the diversified program are 
many workshops of interest to the ac- 
cident and health field. 

The A. & H. program at the opening 
session will begin with a discussion on 
“What's New in Accident & Health,” 
with George C. Boddiger, Companion 
Companies, as chairman. Richard H. 
Hoffman, Equitable Society, will present 
a talk on “Statistical and Accounting 
Procedures—Major Medical Insurance.” 
He will be followed by Edwin L. 
Bartleson, Prudential, whose — subject 
will be “Guaranteed Renewability With- 
out Guaranteeing Renewal Premium 
Rates.” A discussion of “Monthly Pre- 
mium Billing and Premium Statistics” 
will be given by Thomas R. Rogers, 
Bankers Life & Casualty; Boyd D. Un- 
derwood, Jefferson Life & Casualty, and 
Robert S. Carlson, Bankers Life & 
Casualty. 

Tuesday, the second day, will com 
mence with an informal panel discussion 
on a variety of A. & H. subjects not 
covered in the program. FE. E. 
Candless, United Benefit Life, will head 
the discourse and members of the A. 
& H. committee will serve as panelists. 


Mc- 


Punch Card Premium Billing 


Following the panel, the topic of “Pre- 
mium Billing by Punch Card” will be 
considered by Russell D. Bell, Com- 
bined Insurance Co.; Robert D. Allard, 
Connecticut General Life, and Jack G. 
sovd, Guarantee Reserve Life, acting as 
co-chairmen. Claim Reserves will next 
be taken up under the guidance of Co- 
chairmen Leonard M. Twomey, Central 
Standard Life, and John L. Marakas, 
Reserve Life. 

Under Co-chairmen Ray Haney and 
John Bock, both of Mutual Benefit H. 
& A. Association, a discussion on “Sta- 
tistics Necessary to Calculate Premium 
Rates for New Policies” will be heard. 
This will be followed by an inquiry into 
the “Preparation of the A. & H. Policy 
Exhibit” with O. L. Servies, Jefferson 
National Life, and Robert G. Glenn, In- 
dianapolis Life, as co-chairmen. 

The third day of the conference will 
begin with a discussion on “Internal 
Control and Internal Audit,” under Co- 
chairmen Carl G. Swanson, Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co, and Frank E. 
Dulapa, National Casualty Co. The final 
\. & H. session will hear a considera- 
tion of “Reports Necessary for Manage- 
ment Decisions,” under Co-chairmen 
F. X. Moose, Guarantee Reserve Life, 
and Harvey Gaines, Business Men’s As- 
surance Co. 


Ask Calif. Permit to Issue 
Preferred Stock Shares 


California Compensation Insurance Co. 
has applied to the California Depart- 
ment of Insurance for a permit to issue 
25,000 shares of first preferred stock of 
a par value of $10 per share; to increase 
the par value of its common shares to 
$2.50 and to increase the total of com- 
mon shares to 25,000. 

The permit also seeks the right to 
adjust the rights, privileges and prefer- 
ences of its preferred stock to agree 
with the above. 

Also the permit asks authority to 
issue to the Great West Fire & Marine 
25,000 shares of the first preferred stock 
and 100,000 shares of its common stock 
in exchange for all the assets of the 
Great West Insurance Co. The permit 
is sought in connection with the merger 
of the two companies. 








Texas A.&H. Assn. Holds 
Officer Indoctrination 


MCMILLON ADDRESSES MEETING 


Cites Importance of Active Members; 
McDonald, Speer, Davis, Claiborne 
Among Speakers 


The indoctrination meeting for newly 
elected local association officers was re- 
cently held by the officers and directors 
of the Texas Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters at the Terrace 
Motor Hotel, Austin, Texas. Frank Gor- 
don, Houston, Texas, Murray Agency, 
developed the thought that the secretary 
is the heart of any association and that 
to a great extent the success or failure 
of an association depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the secretary. 

The matter of proration of dues was 
explained. The rule is that there will be 
no proration of dues until October 1 
and after with a charge of 75 cents for 
each month in which the membership is 
held. It was pointed out that the men 
who had been a member the previous 
year could not be a member during the 
following year on a prorated basis. 

L. McMillon, Abilene, Texas, 
B. M. A., president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of A. & H. Underwriters, speak- 
ing to the local presidents, urged that 
presidents read the brochure concerning 
the local association and its officers. He 
emphasized the importance of the ap- 
pointment of committee chairmen who 
will function. 

Association and Service 


C. E. McDonald, Dallas, Texas, Inter- 
national Fidelity, speaking on the build- 
ing of membership, stated that the 
association and its service must be sold 
to the A. & H. underwriters just as in- 
surance policies are sold. 

The board of directors and the officers 
of the Texas Association of A. & H 
Underwriters held its business session 
with two absentees. John Delaney, Hous- 
ton, Texas, American Genera] Life, was 
absent because of illness in his family, 
and Charles K. Alexander, Dallas, Texas, 
Great National Life, who has been in 
the company home office, but is return- 
ing to San Angelo as agency manager 
for the company. 

E. D. Speer, San Antonio, Texas, Great 
American Reserve, chairman of the con- 
stitution and by-laws committee, asked 
because of the absence of his associates 
on the committee that his report be 
postponed. 

Emerson Davis, Dallas, Texas, Inter- 
Ocean, tendered his resignation as a 
member of the H-I-P committee on 
which he has served since its organiza- 
tion. After a personal plea with reasons 
stated his resignation was accepted. His 
successor, elected over his protest, is 
R. L. MeMillon, B. M. A., Abilene, 
Texas, president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Underwriters. 

The matter of membership was dis- 
cussed at length. Jack (Claiborne, Dallas, 
Employers Casualty, past president of 
the Dallas Association, stated that Dallas 
would shortly conduct a membership 
campaign. R. L. McMillon, Abilene, 
B. M. A., explained plans for the or- 
ganization of three new local associations 
and C. E. McDonald, Dallas, Interna- 
tional Fidelity, told of plans to organize 
another local association. This gave a 


total of four prospective new local 
associations. 
International Meet In June 
O. D. Harlan, San Antonio, Texas, 


National Travelers, general chairman for 
the coming convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers which will be held in San Antonio 
in June pleaded for a strong membership 
drive. He stated that plans for the con- 
vention are far ahead of what they have 
been at any time in the past this far 
ahead of the date of the convention. 

E. D. Speer, Great American Reserve, 
San Antonio, declared that a drive for 
convention registrations from local asso- 
ciation members is needed. He stated 
that local presidents should be contacted 
and given a quota. 

The resolution NALU 


which the 


Bond Producers’ Meeting 


(Continued from Page 38) 





number of failures and their liabilities 
should do for us is to remind us that 
certain degree of risk is present in every 
business transaction and that watchfyj. 
ness and caution are good companions 
to confidence. These figures indicate 
that we are in a period of increasingly 
keen competition which, barring unfore. 
seen circumstances, is highly desirable 
and will remain with us, we hope, for 
years to come.” 

A discussion of subcontractors bonds 
was presented by T. L. Sedwick, vice 
president of the Standard Accident In. 
surance Co., who defined the general re. 
lationship of the subcontractor with the 
general contractor, stressed that it js 
essential to consider underwriting factors 
and selection of surety in arranging sub. 
contractors bonds, and analyzed the ap- 


propriate form of bond for subcon- 
tractors and what the bond should 
incorporate. 


Neither owners, nor their architectural, 
engineering or legal advisors can know 
the extent of the “hidden costs” included 
in price quotations by trade creditors 
who must make prudent business pro- 
vision for the credit risks inherent in all 
construction, unless the sellers are se- 
cured by payment bonds, James J. Lucy, 
of the Lucy & McNiece General Agency, 
New York, told the bond producers. Mr. 
Lucy’s address is treated separately in 
this edition. 


Report by H. Phelps Smith 


In his report to the membership of 
the association, H. Phelps Smith, execu- 
tive director, deplored the growing ten- 
dency toward the forced placement of 
contract bonds or the designation of 
surety by awarding authorities. “It is 
most discouraging both to general con- 
tractors and subcontractors,” said Mr. 
Smith, “when bidding on a given job to 
be confronted with the demand that the 
bond requirements be provided through 
a given surety or agent who has con- 
tributed nothing toward the develop- 
ment of the contractor and the credit 
built up on his behalf through the years 
that have led to his success. 

“His credit with his surety is a sacred 
matter such as his credit with his banker. 
Although the leading bodies having to 
do with the construction industry, such 
as the Associated ‘General Contractors 
of America and the American Institute 
of Architects, have publicly denounced 
the practice, it continues. It is a serious 
problem and this association must not 
expect the growing tendency stopped 
without our continued protest and such 
effective action as may be brought into 
play.” 

In the executive sessions of the con- 
vention on May 2 and 4, reports were 
submitted to the members of the bond 
producers’ association by Glenn E. Wil- 
kerson, Detroit, on the “Inter-Agency 
Relations Committee”; Carl Dauksch, 
Columbus, Ohio, on “Captive Agencies”; 
and R. Lewis Patton, Charlotte, N. C, 
on membership. 

es Harrington, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, gave a review 
of current surety problems; Morris 
Moughon, Nashville, submitted a report 
of the conference committee, and a gen- 
eral discussion followed on the general 
objectives the bond producers should em- 
phasize during the following year. 





adopted on Federal intervention in pro- 


viding insurance was presented and 
adopted by unanimous vote. C. Mc- 
Donald, Dallas, International Fidelity, 


told of the progress made in the prepa- 
ration of the new DISC. 

Plans for an endowment fund for the 
building of membership was discussed 
and Emerson Davis, Dallas, Inter-Ocean, 
spoke of the importance of a_ strong 
membership to combat the trend toward 
Government interference in the A. & H. 
field. 

At the luncheon meeting, R. L. Mc- 
Millon, president, presented the awards 
for past presidents of the local associa- 
tions and the award to C. E. McDonald, 
past president of the Texas Association. 




















“*Unforeseen events . .. need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons... when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
| Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 
with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty ... your best policy. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 











Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland Fidelity Bonds. 
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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 

Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 

Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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